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HUMANISATION OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
EDUCATION AS A PROBLEM 


Vincentas Lamanauskas 
University of Siauliai, Lithuania 
E-mail: v.lamanauskas@ef.su. It 


The present humankind has to solve a number of serious problems. Under the threat of 
the ecology catastrophe, concern for physical and spiritual health care is felt. All our relations 
with nature turn out to be problematic. The establishment of a harmonious correlation between 
nature and society becomes an important task. We cannot exclusively rely on knowledge and 
mind in any activity as these are not overall dimensions. Enforcement of humanism, democracy 
and being a good citizen - these are common everyday issues in our schools today. The goal of 
the education reform is to make a school the place for creating a personality and not only the 
place to pump with knowledge. 

We also understand having no opportunities to become the lords of nature. According 
to Nazarenko, ecology problems can be solved taking advantages of science and technology 
achievements. However, the dynamics of the process should become individual and public, high 
virtuous and ecologic culture (Nazarenko, 1993). Therefore, the humanization and socialization 
of natural science education is a relevant pedagogic problem. 

The author thinks that natural science education is notably supported by the heritage of 
an ethnic culture which can be applied: 

e trying to engage pupils in relating an expository subject to real life using different 
interpretations (customs, archaic village routine and works); 

e giving a sense to objects and phenomena at spiritual value-based level (mythology, Baltic 
religion, folklore); 

e as ameans to see phenomena and objects (birds call imitation, traditional medicine, ethno 
cosmology, weather forecast); 

e for natural science education (annual holidays, songs, games, dances, roundelays). 

e Humanization brings science closer to the humanistic criteria (Zakgeim, 1991). The author 
points out that the systems created by human being often backfire on themselves. Some 
authors (Rudenko, 1991, Kuznetsova, 1989, Zakgeim, 1991) perceive humanization as the 
“humanizing” of training aids. The educologists of this trend mainly see two ways to solve 
the problem: 

e “humanizing” of training courses (chemistry, physics, biology), i.e. the popularization of 
scientific ideas and theories, highlighting of historic evolution, etc. 

e renovation of training aids (text books, supplementary didactic material, etc.) 

Other authors (Uktveris, 1997, Vaitkeviéius, 1998, Sapokiené, 1995) find humanization 
as the perception of a harmonious interaction between human being and nature. According 
to Uktveris, “contemporary school is not ready to perceive and inspire the senselessness of 
consumerism, i.e. to lead a consumer way of life to the abyss that uncloses to humankind (Uktveris, 
1997). Therefore, contemporary humanistic philosophy and other humanistic theories focus on 
Natural science education performs a leading role in the process of an individuality creation. Yet 
ancient thinkers called a man “zoopolitikon” (Aristotle). However, sciences including natural 
science education are specific. The essential thing is a question of what sort of philosophy 
will be the basis for natural science education (natural science education is a subject of social 
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knowledge; thus it is a subject of social sciences /educology/). Yet human being set up “over 
nature” using extrinsic (sensual) and intrinsic (reflex) methods (20" century natural science 
positivism) and even has became the lord of it. Meeting his biological requirements human being 
started reformation of nature itself disregarding for possible consequences. Humankind has 
survived a negative influence of various theories (racism, Nazism, Marxism, social Darwinism, 
etc.). A well known Lithuanian thinker PaSkus stated that “Marx paid attention to the lack of 
bread, Froid — to the lack of sex and Frankl — to the lack of sense. A westerner has already been 
full of bread and libido but the questions of purport of life still worry. The signs of spiritual 
hunger seems to appear brighter and brighter (PaSkus, 1992). The utopian ideas to create a 
“sterile” Gnostic instrument on the basis of natural science and biologic reductionism prevailed 
in the 20" century. G. Merkys maintains that an idea of constructive compatibility of various 
cognitive strategies is postulated in contemporary social research methodology (Merkys, 1997). 
Therefore, modern philosophical movements such as phenomelism, pantheism, etc. understand 
human being as a systemic unity of the body, psyche (mind, emotions, volition) and spirit (trust, 
hope, love). In this unity context is only possible natural science humanization. 

Thus, considering the problems of phenomenological — hermeneutic natural science 
education (the aspects of hypotheses generation, interpretation attempts, holistic approach 
towards an individual and society) becomes righteous. 


Pre-eminently the humanization of natural science education means the raise of 
values in the educational process 


Yet human being perceives aesthetical, ethical or other values only when exceptionally 
subtly minded. The perception of nature as a value is primarily delimited the material interests. 
Aesthetical values are versatile and serve everyone. Perceiving and cherishing ethical values and 
moreover, following them is a more difficult task. A human educational process is a marvellous 
one as it is able to point out the subtle features of human mind and soul. From this standpoint, 
natural sciences teaching at school are very auspicious. In this case, the humanization of natural 
science education can be understood as an undivided action of the basic education principles 
in the training process. The humanization of natural science education (as indicated in the 
matrix) is only effective when implementing the systemic expression of these principles in the 
educational process. 


Subordination 


Universality 


Humanisation of natural 
science education 


Supernatural 
inspiration 


Harmony 


Figure 1: The matrix of the humanization of natural science education 
(Lamanauskas, 2003). 
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Hence, the major task of school to create respective conditions for every pupil to develop 
their intellectual spiritual world, to help and constantly promote mastery under the individual 
program giving more freedom to pupils to act and learn, not suppressing but encouraging their 
originality (Vaitkevicius, 1988). Another important aspect of the humanization of the educational 
process is that we need to pay close attention to responsibility sustaining and ability to predict 
possible negative outcomes (in nature and society). 

Thus, contemporary school cannot be the only educational institution that trains the 
young generation for life — it has to be life itself. The child should not have felt being under an 
obligation and trying to escape from it. 
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OMANI SCIENCE TEACHERS USE OF 
COOPERATIVE WORK IN BASIC 
EDUCATION SCHOOLS 


Ali Huwaishel Al-Shuaili 
Sultan Qaboos University, Oman 
E-mail: alshuaili@squ.edu.om 


Abstract 


The aim of this study is to explore the use of cooperative work by science teachers. Quasi-experimental 
research design was used. This study was carried out in academic year of 2010-2011 at Basic Education 
schools in Oman. The sample consisted of 25, male (N=12) and female (N=13) science teachers working 
in 5 Basic Education schools. A 4-point of 39 statement scale observation checklist was developed to find 
out the extent to which teachers were applying collaborative work effectively. 

Findings reveal that teachers either followed the traditional seating arrangements, or just placing students 
in groups without any cooperative learning strategies. Findings also indicated no statistically significant 
difference due to the teacher’s gender in the way collaborative work is applied in co-schools. 

Key words: cooperative work, Oman, school science, science teacher. 


Introduction 


Within the complex framework of human evolution, the continuity and development 
of societies has, to a large extent, depended on their capacity to foster values and strategies of 
active co-operation and solidarity between and among their members (Mercer, Dawes, Wegerif 
and Sams, 2004). This also applies to education. 

If the goal of education is to help students to learn in the most appropriate way, teachers 
must understand the sources of students’ difficulties and learn how to overcome them in order 
to improve learning. One of the best ways to enhance learning is by collaboration. There is 
an important connection between teachers’ efforts to promote students learning. Organizing 
students into groups will certainly provide them an opportunity to work closely with their 
classmates. The common factor in this educational approach is that the students work as a team, 
which means that each person is accountable for the performance of the group. This cooperative 
approach can be associated with most teaching modes as it offers opportunity to students to 
discuss ideas, and build, activate or even modify their existing knowledge or misconceptions 
(Bilgin and Geban, 2006). 

Knowing that peers relying on each other to accomplish a common goal is a powerful 
motivator for cooperative work, students must perceive that they are responsible for and 
dependent on all the others, and that one cannot succeed unless all in the group succeed, i.e. 
they either “sink or swim” together (Kohn, 1986). 

Psycho-pedagogic literature offers a large number of guidelines that should be borne 
in mind when setting up cooperative-work activity, in order to ensure that group members co- 
operate with each other and develop the skills required. The approach to the work has to foster 
positive inter-dependence, that is, the responsibilities and tasks of each person should be clearly 
defined so as to encourage co-operation (Johnson, Johnson and Smith, 1998). Strategies for 
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promoting interdependence include specifying common rewards for the group, encouraging 
students to divide up the labor, and formulating tasks that compel students to reach a consensus 
(Johnson, Johnson, 2003). 

Moreover, activities must be designed to encourage active learning, and this must be done 
in such a way that the learners raise questions, take the initiative, plan, restructure, experiment 
and do project-work (Schwartz and Pollinshuke 1995; Lunenberg and Volman, 1999). 

According to the literature, cooperative work appears to have both educational and social 
advantages. Many researchers indicate significant gains in measures of academic achievement, 
social relationships, social skills, self-esteem, and attitudes towards schooling and learning when 
there is a group setting rather than when there is individual competition. In their study, Acar 
and Tarhan (2008) indicated that students’ achievement in chemistry was significantly higher 
when learning by cooperative work and, for example, the misconceptions related to metallic 
bonding were found to be less. Frankland (2007) affirms that students involved in cooperative 
work tend to do most of the thinking, originate their own ideas, learn from each other, organize 
the discussion, and establish priorities that cover the material in the time available without 
input from the teacher. Reznitskaya, Anderson and Kuo (2007) found that students who had 
received explicit instruction in argumentative discourse during group discussions displayed 
significantly better knowledge of the argument schema than their peers who had not received 
such instruction. According to Bilgin and Geban (2006), cooperative learning increases the 
performance levels of students solving conceptual problems in chemistry. Acar and Tarhan 
(2006) also found that students using cooperative learning instruction had significantly higher 
scores in terms of physics achievement than those taught by the traditional approach. It was 
also found that instruction for the collaborative group was more successful in remediation, for 
example, for the predetermined misconceptions in electrochemistry. In a study conducted by 
Mercer et al. (2004), children who were taught to talk and reason together as they participated 
in inquiry- based science activities were found to be able to demonstrate significantly better 
knowledge and understanding of scientific concepts and relevant parts of the science curriculum 
than those who had not participated in such training. 

As a developing country, Oman has large numbers of students in each classroom; however 
nowadays, the average number is 35 in Basic Education schools (A 10-yeras compulsory 
Education of two cycles; Cycle 1= grades 1-4, and cycle 2 = grades 5-10). Nevertheless, this 
is still poses a problem for teachers in both managing and assessing students. In addition, each 
lesson is short, usually only 40 minutes, too short for teachers to be able to pay attention to 
individual students, oral participation or even practical work. But, the researcher’s unstructured 
interviews with teachers as well as frequent visits to classes as a supervisor for student teachers 
of science increased the feeling that some teachers essentially face different types of problems 
and difficulties while trying to apply cooperative work effectively. 

Although, because of the lack of science laboratory apparatus and materials teachers are 
supposed to provide demonstrations and also use cooperative work, it is not known whether 
teachers are aware of the benefits of making effective use of cooperative work activity. 

According to the researcher’s knowledge, few Omani studies have tackled the use of 
cooperative work in science and none have justified or talked about the way cooperative work 
has been used, or how effectively it is used by science teachers. This is particularly essential 
and necessary to investigate as the Ministry of Education emphasizes the effective use of 
cooperative work in teaching science. 

Thus, the present study is trying to explore the use of cooperative work in the Omani 
Basic Education schools and to know whether it is applied in a successful manner to meet the 
demands of Ministry of Education criteria which are again based on characteristics of successful 
cooperative work found in the literature. 

Consequently, this study is expected to provide information on the way the science 
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teachers use cooperative work in their day to day teaching. It will also provide information on 
the challenges that may hinder Omani teachers and pupils in getting maximum benefit out of 
cooperative work. Furthermore, the study would hopefully add to the literature already produced 
in general, and the Ministry of Education in using cooperative work in schools in particular. 


Research Questions 


1. To what extent do science teachers apply cooperative work in their classroom teaching? 
2. Does the use of cooperative work differ with respect to the teacher’s gender? 


Methodology of Research 


Research Population and Sampling 


The population included 110 Omani science teachers in the capital, Muscat, teaching 
in the academic year 2010/2011, from whom a sample of 25, male (N=12) and female (N=13) 
teachers working in 5 Basic Education schools were taken randomly as the study sample. 


Research Instrument 


A 4-point Likert scale observation checklist was developed to find out the extent to 
which teachers were applying collaborative work effectively. The checklist consisted of a list of 
39 statements categorized into two parts as follows: 
> Part (1): Factors related to the learner: This included 23 statements in 5 domains (group 
organization, cooperation, group interaction and inter-dependence, group motivation and group 
leaders) which were used based on the features of collaborative work with relation to the 
learners’ role. 
> Part (2): Factors related to the teacher: This included 16 statements in two domains 
(managing groups and group evaluation) which were likely to be used based on the features of 
collaborative work with relation to the teachers’ role. 

The observer indicates his degree of agreement to each of the statements by putting a tick 
in one item of the checklist scale (agree, medium, disagree and not exist). A score was given for 
each choice of the five options as follows: agree (3), medium (2), weak (1), does not exist (0). 
The negatively worded statements were indicated with an asterisk under each category and they 
were re-coded before the statistical analysis of data. 

Each of the 25 teachers in the sample was observed by both observers two times for a 
total of 50 visits. One of these two visits to each of the 25 teachers was made by the researcher 
himself, whereas the other visit was made by a teacher supervisor in science education with a 
Masters degree. The checklist was administered in nine weeks and data obtained was analyzed 
using the proper statistical methods. 


Validity and Reliability 


The checklist was reviewed by six experts in the Faculty of Education at Sultan Qaboos 
University to establish their face and content validity. They were asked to check statements in 
terms of the clarity of the statements wording and their relevance to the categories and the aims 
of the study. According to their comments and for the purpose of simplicity and clarity, some 
statements were deleted, added or modified. 

The checklist was also piloted to establish its reliability. The two observers made 
three different joint class visits and discussed their comments in order to finalize their shared 
understanding and the uniformity of the statements on the observation checklist. 
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To answer the study questions, the researcher calculated frequencies, means, and standard 
deviations of the sample observations. The final level of the way cooperative work is used by 
Omani science teachers in Basic Education schools is based on the mean value given by the 
observers according to the following criteria: 


Table 1. Criteria. 


Practicing Degree Criterion 

High if the value of the mean is (2.26-3.0) 
Medium if the value of the mean is (1.51-2.25) 
Low if the value of the mean is (0.76-1.50) 
Non-existent if the value of the mean is (0.00-0.75) 


To answer question 1, the data was collected through the observation checklist using the 
4-point scale. While, Scale | and 2 depict the negative aspect of using cooperative work, Scales 
3 and 4 depict the positive aspects of using cooperative work. Whereas, question 2 involves 
using of an independent sample t-Test. 


Results of Research 
Results Related to Question 1 
To what extent do science teachers apply cooperative work in their classroom teaching? 
To show the way collaborative work is done by Omani science teachers in Basic 
Education schools, the overall mean scores of the 39 checklist statements mentioned under the 


7 categories were calculated as exposed below in Table 2. 


Table 2. Means and standard deviations of the instrument categories. 


No Category Bae Mean Std. Deviation 
1 Group Organization 0.60 0.6 
2 Cooperation 0.66 0.6 
3 Group Interaction and Interdependence 1.30 0.7 
4 Group Motivation 25 0.70 1.2 
5 Group Leaders 0.84 0.8 
6 Managing Groups 0.96 0.4 
7 Group Evaluation 1.10 0.6 


The above table shows the mean scores obtained through descriptive statistics. It is 
very clear that all of the categories have more or less similar means. Significantly, Category 1, 
Group Organization, received a mean 0.60 signifying that teachers do this better than the other 
categories but still not satisfactorily. However, only Category 3 has a slightly higher mean of 
1.3. When compared with the other categories, this signifies that none of the sample population 
has tried to use group Interaction and Interdependence effectively in their classrooms. 

In general, this table shows that, although all of the seven Categories are below a 
satisfactory level, Group Interaction and Interdependence received the highest mean (1.30) and 
Group Organization received the lowest mean (0.60). 

The results of the 39 statements listed in the observation checklist, are given in Table 3 
below: 
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12| Table 3. Means and standard deviations of the instrument statements. 


tandard 
Cat. | No | Statement Mean bate 
5 0.5 
@ = 
2 d All groups are given names ; ; 
> 5 All groups had enough space, a place and materials required to do 
.o) the task 
=F 6 The seating arrangements helped all members to interact face to 
fe) ; 0.42 0.6 
& face with one another ; 
7 Noise level is too high (affected learning) 0.52 0.9 
8 Pupils supported each other while working together a 0.60 0.8 
s 9 Individual pupils in groups shared their knowledge and skills with 0.62 08 
os one another a ‘ ‘ 
S T0__| Some pupils keep complaining about other learners ; 0.68 0.5 
fe} Ti Pupils practiced good social skills like helping, caring and sharing 
Q ; : 0.70 0.4 
i) things and ideas 
12 | Groups that finished early helped other groups _ 0.70 0.5 
13 | Pupils have the opportunity to work independently, not depending 432 08 
=. totally on the teacher 
S § | 14 | Pupils do not request assistance from the teacher before they have 126 07 
© = |__| exhausted all other ways aaa ee 
2a 5 | The task gives a chance for all pupils fo interact and participate with 134 06 
a? one another 
3 & {16 | One or few group members dominate the talking ; 1.22 0.8 
& = | 17 | Each member ina group is able & ready to display/ present his 4.38 06 
— work _ __ a ‘ j 
; 18 he members in groups were enjoying the activity in a relaxed set 
© : : 0.60 1.4 
= up and showed interest and enthusiasm 
= Ss T9 | Groups showed signs of boredom or being over burdened during the 0.62 13 
2 completion of the task : : 
2 20 | Afew students in some groups remained passive and did not mix 
o) ; 0.88 0.9 
with other group members 
= 2 | 21 | Group leaders were active enough to make their groups function 0.36 06 
a5 smooth| 
& & | 22 [Some rou leaders were ineffective a ; 1.26 0.6 
— [237 Group eaders helped the teacher in organizing materials 1.20 1.2 
24 | The instructions given to groups were easy and clear enough to 0.95 0.4 
follow ‘ ; 
25 | The teacher discussed with pupils the benefits and importance of 0.76 03 
working in groups ‘ ‘ 
26 | The teacher focused on pupils behavior towards supporting each 0.92 03 
a other to get a good outcome/ result 2, : ‘ 
S 27 | The teacher concentrated on passive patticipants : 0.84 0.5 
2 28 | The teacher divided the work among the group members to make it 0.82 0.4 
] easier (assigning roles) ; : 
= 29 | The teacher kept good watch on all groups’ performance and con- 
> 0.82 0.5 
2 trolled them when needed 
s 30 | The teacher tried to reduce his role by talking less in order to 0.80 03 
encourage more pupils’ participation and talk : ‘ 
31 | The teacher rewarded the groups that had better organization and 0.91 05 
team work ‘ : 
32 | The teacher encouraged the individuals/ groups that had difficulties 0.74 0.4 
and problems _ : : : 
33 | The teacher paid equal attention to all groups 0.84 0.4 
34 | The pupils were encouraged to use peér correction 0.86 0.4 
35 | The teacher gave constructive feedback to each group when they 420 08 
sd finished their work ; : 
S + | 36 | The teacher spared some time for pupils to discuss how well they 424 07 
s 2 worked together and what they could do to work better next time : : 
‘@ & | 37 | The teacher corrected both whole groups’ work and individual pupil's 0.80 05 
uo work while monitoring 
2c 38 | The teacher had enough time to evaluate the performance of each 438 04 
oO groups: work 
39 he teacher created positive competition between groups by offering 116 08 
rewards and recognition : ‘ 
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When the individual statements are considered, the above table shows that statement | 
under category 1, “The time taken by pupils to get into groups 1s too long”, received the highest 
mean score (1.40). Though, both statements 17 and 38 under categories 3 and 7, “Each member 
in a group is able & ready to display/ present his group’s work”, and “The teacher had enough 
time to evaluate the performance of each groups’ work” received the second highest mean 
score (1.38), followed by statement 13, “Pupils have the opportunity to work independently, not 
depending totally in the teacher” with a mean of 1.32. This ranking indicates that the factor of 
the time constraint hindered teachers discouraging them from using cooperative work. 

In contrast, statements 4 and 2 under category 1, “All groups are given names”, and “All 
groups are formed with an equal number of pupils’ received the lowest mean scores (0.21) and 
(0.29) respectively clearly affirm what have been stated about using cooperative work. 


Results Related to Question 2 
Does the use of cooperative work differ with respect to the teacher’s gender? 
To know whether the use of cooperative work differed due to gender of the study sample, 


mean scores were calculated using an independent sample t-Test giving the following data: 


Table 4. Results of the use of cooperative work. 


Gender N df Mean t- value Sig. 
Male 12 0.83 
Female 13 a 1.07 bite aaa 


The data shows that there is no significant difference (at o=0.05) in the way cooperative 
work was utilized by male or female teachers. 


Discussion 


Student-centered approaches to learning place great emphasis on ensuring that students 
are actively involved in their learning. The findings of this study showed that teachers are 
not contended with cooperative teaching strategies in an effective way. Almost the entire 
study sample was either seated in a lockstep format as in the environment in many traditional 
classrooms or placing students in groups without any cooperative learning strategies. This 
finding could be a result of the way Omani science teachers think about cooperative work. 
This might be attributed to both teacher education and in-service programs which could be 
incompetent to provide teachers with the suitable skills to efficiently use cooperative work in 
their day to day teaching, or these programs do not stress the cooperative work sufficiently in 
their courses and practicum. 

Despite the fact that teaching at high schools is segregated according to gender, there is 
no Statistically significant difference due to the teacher’s gender in the way cooperative work is 
applied. This might be attributed to the fact that both male and female teachers were teaching 
the same syllabus in an identical school system and under similar conditions, exposed to the 
same training needs, and had almost the same atmosphere and teaching tasks. 


Conclusion 
Implementing cooperative learning in class promotes the learning process, interaction 


and communication in the classroom. Accordingly, there is a need to increase the teachers’ 
knowledge about the benefits of using cooperative work to enhance pupils’ learning outcomes. 
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Moreover it is crucial to encourage and enlighten schools’ administrations to provide all types 
of support and facilities to their teachers so that they will not desist from using cooperative 
work. The study also recommends pre-service programs to extensively address cooperative 
work techniques when preparing science teachers. Further research is required to tackle the 
situation of implementing cooperative work effectively, and to elucidate various problems and 
difficulties involved in using cooperative work effectively at the school level. 
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Abstract 


This article derives from a doctoral thesis work. The aim of it was to characterize the processes of 
negotiation of meaning in Physics classes at High School in the Energy topic. The investigation adopts 
ethnographic characteristics. In particular it is a multicases study. Each case was conformed by the set of 
all the classes in which the Energy topic was studied. The four cases studied are considered instruments 
to analyze the processes of negotiation of meaning. The corpus is made up, mainly, by the audio of the 
communicative interchanges that occurs in the classes. Interviews with teachers were made and notes of 
field from the presence of the investigators in all the classes were registered. For the transcription and the 
analysis of the interchanges some elements of the Conversational Analysis were used. In this paper the 
construction of indicators is discussed to represent the communicative interaction between the professor, 
the students and the content. Also, the criteria are put to consideration that has allowed to determine 
negotiation degrees. 

Key words: negotiation of meanings, energy, communicative exchanges, ethnography, conversational 
analysis. 


Introduction 


The results of or research on discourse in the classroom have been pointing at the need 
to study it in order to understand its peculiarities and how it is constructed, (Locatelli and 
Carvalho, 2005; Candela, 2006; Cubero et al., 2008; Coll and Sanchez, 2008; Coll, Onrubia 
and Mauri, 2008; Bellocchi & Ritchie, 2011); discursive patterns used (Lemke, 1997; Mortimer 
and Scott, 2002); how much influential teachers’ ideas about science are (Campanario, 
2004; Sanmarti, 2005; Islas, 2006; Braaten & Windschitl, 2011) and the need to study the 
argumentative forms (Jiménez Aleixandre, 1998; Sarda & Sanmarti, 2000; Jiménez Aleixandre 
& Diaz de Bustamante, 2003; Leitaéo, 2007; von Aufschnaiter, Erduran, Osborne, Simon, 2007; 
Bricker,Bell, 2008; Osborne & Paterson, 2011). 


Problem of Research 


From these investigations it can be concluded that the interpreting of phrases (affirmative, 
imperative, interrogative, etc) can be one of the obstacles to learn about Natural Sciences. 
This leads to the thought that the ways of exchanging meanings that characterize Natural 
Science classes do not always promote spaces for discussion and/ or negotiation with the aim 
of constructing the meanings nearest to those scientists admit on. 
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Research Focus 


The hereby text presents the procedures followed to build results of an instrumental case 
study in a Physics class at Secondary School. This is a multicase study which has registered, 
among other issues, the teacher’s and students’ spoken language when teaching the concept of 
energy at a physics class. The theoretical approach, which frames the investigation, conceives the 
teaching and learning processes as placed in a communicational and socio cultural situation. 

From a sociocultural approach, we assume that the construction performed by the subject 
is at once individual and social process. Occur simultaneously. This means that the elaborate 
constructions can not be dissociated from the situations that occur, including interpersonal 
relationships. In this way the learning activities take on special significance, as well as the area 
in which they develop and the interaction between peers and the teacher. 

The data corpus analysis has been carried out using ethnography and Conversational 
Analysis. Instances of spoken language were characterized while meaning negotiation was 
being carried out. On characterization and description a set of indicators elaborated based on 
the integration of theoretical referents were used together with class monitoring. (Dominguez y 
Stipcich, 2009). The building of such indicators, same as the way of testing them, to characterize 
the negotiation processes are discussed on this work. 


Methodology of Research 


The research work is a multicase study, where the interest is focused on the communicative 
dynamics held in classrooms. It is an instrumental case study (Stake, 2007) that uses ethnographic 
tools such as observation, audio recording and recorded shares of in the fieldnotes the classes 
where the topic is energy. 

Also developed and implemented interviews with teachers in each case. The compiled 
information is intended to produce a descriptive work or document which shows a local 
knowledge of the interactions in class within the institution reality. 

The audio recordings were literally transcribed, using a set of conventions appropriate 
to Conversational Analysis (Tuson Valls, 2002) with some adjustments to meet these study 
objectives in the academic environment. In the frame of Conversational Analysis, conversation 
itself is understood as “a verbal-oral activity of interactive characteristics organized (or 
structured) in turns at talk” (Cots et al., 1989, p. 59). During a conversation each interlocutor 
must pay attention not only to his own intentions but also to those of the other participants, 
and at the same time interprets each statement to make his own. Tuson Valls (2002) expresses 
that interlocutors “negotiate” whether to keep going or to stop the topic being discussed, the 
goals and purposes of the exchange, and interpret the ongoing conversation. Likewise, it must 
be decided what contextual aspects will be taken into account and which will not, on this 
work, the demarcation is based on the notes taken by the researcher during the drawing-up of 
the class map. Using class maps and notes is basic at the time of keeping a complete register. 
Maps and field notes possible to identify the voices of participants and clarify the content of the 
statements in cases where the audio was unclear. 

The transcription of selected sessions is reproduced turn at talk to numbered turn to their 
left. Each turn at talk or conversational turn belongs to the conversation basic unit. Prosodic 
symbols (question and exclamation marks, rising and falling intonation, pauses indicating 
seconds, abrupt interruptions, and lengthen of the sounds), symbols related to turns at talk 
(overlapping of two turns) and other symbols to clarify and set the reader on what laughs or non 
lexical sounds mean, are used in the process of transcription. 
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Data Reduction and Its Transformation 


The first step in data reduction is the identification and separation of the units of analysis. 
The “cut downs” to the data corpus are considered in the following denominations: 


Sessions: registers of each of the classes that constitute the corpus. 

Episodes: set of talk exchanges that occur while solving a problem of a certain activity 
in class. The starting and ending are determined by the opening and closing of the activity 
resolution. Into the episodes, extracts can be recognized where boundaries can be delimited by 
questions or comments from any of the interlocutors that temporarily change the development 
of the proposed activity. 

Episodes are defined by the kind of activity being developed. The following types of 
activities have been identified: 

a) Checking of activities; 

b) Group oral presentations; 

c) Handing-out of works and argumentation for marks given; 

d) Presentation, explanation and organization of the activity to be done and its conditions; 
e) Communication and organization of test dates, works due dates, etc; 

f) Presentation and explanation performed by the teacher; 

g) Group work (students’). 


For the study of the negotiation process indicators are constructed to represent the 
interaction between teachers, students, and content. Each of them is accompanied by a relative 
weight. This weight takes into consideration the number of relations the indicator considers. 
For example, giving an opinion or explanation is considered an action of less complexity than 
picking up the others’ thread of conversation and objecting these voices to propose reasons for 
that. In these last cases it is not only necessary to think about own ideas but also to take into 
consideration others’ voices, as for instance the one of a partner, a student, or a text. 

Indicators of the negotiation process were built around three different distinctive 
categories: the teacher’s role; the student’s one and the content that both exchange. The 
aforementioned indicators (and their relative weight), resulting from the integration of the 
theoretical frames assumed at the investigation together with the evolution of registers of class 
observations, are listed below (Table 1). 


Table 1. Indicators for the negotiation of meanings. 


In connection with the teacher’s role Weight 
a) Requires and/or encourages answers and/or opposition to the exposed points of view. 1/6 
b) Refocuses an answer being developed, encouraging observation to the exposed points of view. | 2/6 
c) Redefines and/or pick up topics with students taking action into aspects such as selection of most 216 
relevant knowledge. 
d) Offers explanations and/or add ideas not expressed before. 1/6 
In connection with the student's role 
a) Explains and or/asks for ideas about a certain topic. 1/12 
b) States points of view about the points of views proposed by others. 1/6 
c) Justifies the proposed points of view. 2/6 
C) Refutes with arguments the points of view he/she does not agree with. 2/6 
d) Agrees on points of view with the rest of the class. 1/12 
In connection with content 
a) Explanations/arguments used by the teacher picking up students’ interventions. 2/6 
b) Identification of relations among different relevant variables to explain the behavior of a given situation. 1/6 
c) Statement of answers, from a “text” on the students’ side, who recover meanings they have agreed on. 2/6 
d) Explanations-arguments from teacher's point of view that does not pick up student's explanations or 1/6 
interventions. 
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Results of Research 


Having built and identified indicators for each of the episodes of registered classes, it 
is necessary to find ways to describe whether there was negotiation and if this was the case, 
how to determine to which “extent” this happened between one session and the other. With this 
aim, a prototype episode was selected (from all the episodes of the four studied cases). That is 
considered, from now onwards, the referent episode: this is about a set of oral exchanges among 
the teacher and the students whose roles highlight most of the indicators theoretically built. It is 
adopted as to what extent it is possible to expect if it is intended to negotiate meanings in terms 
of class situations where is talked about energy, with students between 15 and 16 years old. 

For each distinctive category (teacher, student and content) an interval of presence was 
defined. This is built as follows: 


e All the weighed frequencies of each indicator describing the categories are added. 


e = The total frequency obtained is multiplied by the maximum and minimum defined weight 
for that category. Thus obtaining upper and lower limits of the interval of action. 

e The place that takes the total added and weighed frequency in the interval previously built 
is identified. 

e = The interval of action is redefined in three segments considering the low, middle and high 
ponderations. Being a prototype example, the frequency found is placed in the middle and 
upper stratum. This is not considered high as it is thought that every episode is capable of 
improvement and/or perfection. 

e = The redefinition of the action interval takes into consideration the percentile values for the 
extremes. This allows to regulate the action in three zones from 0% to a maximum of the 
prototype (which is not 100%) and thus characterizing the low, middle and high strata. 

e All the episodes in every class are pondered starting from the procedure as explained above 
taking as a referent the prototype episode. 


To define the negotiation of the whole class it is now necessary to combine ponderations 
of the three categories for each episode and then draw conclusions from all the episodes that 
formed the session. Factors are to be analyzed in pairs. This is how the following tables, 2 and 
3 are made, for the interaction teacher/student and which combines the result of the interaction 
with the respective content. 


Table 2. Represent level of interaction. 


Student/teacher interaction Teachei’s:role 
Low Medium High 
Low Low Low Medium 
Student's role Medium Low Medium Medium 
High Medium High High 


Table 3. Represent level of interaction. 


eae : Content 
Level of negotiation for episodes raw Medina High 
: Low Low Low Medium 
Interaction Medium Low Medium High 
student teacher 
High Medium High High 
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Table 4 shows Negotiation of Meanings for the session of one of the cases that conforms 
the study. Detailed in rows: the relative weights, the frequency, the weighed frequency, the 
added weighed frequency, (addition of all the preceding) and the descriptors Low, Medium, 
High as commented above. 


Table 4. Negotiation of meanings for a case session. 


Teacher’s Role Student's Role 
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mime 
i 


H : a 
H rr 


Final Result per session: M- H- L- H-H-M 


In the table above, results of other episodes for session | have been omitted due to the 
table length. The complete results are shown in table 5. 

Finally, having obtained the negotiation degree per episode, the one from the case is 
extracted starting from the identification of the percentage of the most dominant trend. This 
is what percentage of episodes (from the total making up the case) is listed as medium, what 
percentage as high and what percentage as low. The maximum percentage is the trend obtained 
for the case studied. This inference contents the assumption that the case is a set of episodes 
that keep the class structure. That is to say, the structure of the class is determined by the 
three categories already defined. The results for one of the case studies are presented in this 
paper. Table 5 that follows shows the results of the ponderations of all sessions and the final 
ponderation for case A. 


Table 5. Final result for the session of a case study. 


ee ee 
‘ H-H-H-H-H-M-M-M- 
First stage $182 H-H-L-H-H-H-M-M 
H-H-H-H-H-H-M-H-L- | Total of episodes: 70 
Second stage $38 485 L-L-M-M-M-M-H-H-H- | High: 42-(60%)Me- 
H-H-H-H-M-L-H dium: 15 High 
— (21.43%)Low: 


H-H-H-H-M-M-L-LH- 
12-(17.14% 
Third stage S6S7 S88 Hell -L-M ML-L-H-H (17.14%) 


Forth stage S9S 10 $11 HH-H-H-HH-H-H-H 


Discussion 


Table 5 shows that for case A there is a tendency towards a high level in instances in 
which meaning is negotiated. >From the theoretical contributions, this means that subjects are 
part of this case are able to state the views or replies to questions, and to justify using reasons. 
In addition, indicators gain value, to students as well as to the teacher, those who involve a more 
complex action as prediction to arguments that might be presented, others’ evaluations, others’ 
refutation with arguments of presented opinions, etc. 

It is found in this case that the teacher not only provides explanations when convenient, 
but also reinforces agreed meanings, assesses them, retrieves voices, assesses students’ 
interventions and shows flexibility and capacity of reflection. These actions can be seen on 
students, who are also able to accept the rules of the game with this teacher and that subject 
area. Most of the time students try to justify their points of view. Regarding opposition to 
opinions, there is a remarkable difficulty when building an argument that goes beyond a simple 
opposition. 

The relationship between the level of negotiation and the contextual features of the 
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case must be studied in greater depth. The replication of the procedures in other cases would 
give account of this question. 


Conclusions 


Characterizing instances in which meanings are negotiated implied a task where indicators 
for the different roles were identified, and were combined with the complexity of actions taken 
from the theoretical referents proposed. This led to a systematicity which translated into the 
construction of scales to make a comparison and decide levels of negotiation. 

The participation in situations where different points of view are requested and/or offered 
or refutation is demanded promotes, as time goes by, negotiation and renegotiation of the 
constructed meanings. 

The processes of negotiation of meanings are strongly conditioned by the ways of 
exchange used by the teacher. His role is a determinant factor to regulate the quality and 
quantity of turns at talk among students, and between them and the teacher. A competent teacher 
in promoting dialog situations, even of an individual with himself (generating contradictions) 
seems to be the “key to Access” to start negotiation of meanings processes among students at 
secondary school. 

The type of qualitative research is often criticized for not fully explain the reduction 
and transformation processes of the records to draw inferences. This article attempts to make a 
contribution to educational research with ethnographic characteristics. 

The indicators that were developed have proven effective for analyzing communicative 
exchanges and decide the degree of negotiation of meaning in science classes. 

The results obtained encourage us to plan new studies to replicate the criteria for 
sequencing and coherence for the integration of indicators in order to increase their validation. 
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Abstract 


Problems of antisocial behavior today are not only consequence of bad material conditions, nowadays 
they ensue more and more from contradictories of rich society that gave to everyone proportionally 
high standards in the area of work and behavior, but not in consumption field. This state brings us to 
the conclusion that today we live in structurally dissatisfied society, that is a base of many antisocial 
behavior problems. To prevent successfully antisocial behavior, it is necessary to research a wide field of 
disorders in social behavior of adolescents, from their most common forms, causes, to the consequences 
which this kind of behavior has on an individual and its social environment. The causes of escalated 
juvenile delinquency are found even in the school system, economic instability, bad influence of peers 
and also in neglect or excessive care of parents. In this paper, the author is focused on the most dominant 
causes of social behavior disorders. Target group are adolescents in high school, just because in this life 
period young people tend to absorb different forms of socially unacceptable behavior depending on the 
sex of adolescent. The paper gives a few topics for new researches. 

Key words: adolescence, antisocial aggressive behavior, delinquency, deviant subculture and 
counterculture, dissocial behavior. 


Introduction 


Educational institutions like school ,,are just one part of growing process whose 
importance and influence we must not underrate; organized education and learning are only 
side effects of authentic social life because we also learn by living as socially active beings, in 
our own environment“ (Knezevic-Floric, 2006, 333). Without looking into results of education 
and perception of previous experiences and challenges that exist in social environment, 
educational institutions can not plan, organize and decide about their work. In fact, we can say 
that ,,educational institutions can not work functionally anymore, just oriented to themselves; 
today, they actually have to form some kind of pedagogical platform where they will perceive 
and understand social mechanics of all factors of educational process“(Ibidem, 333). We can 
say that pedagogically perceived levels of education, starting from early childhood, don’t 
represent anymore ,,the only field that prepare young people for life, but they are also fields of 
social area that follow and mark life of every single young man“(Ibidem, 334). For that reason 
educational institutions in their work have to structure already lived experience of students, 
giving them an opportunity for interpretation of this experience. By superficial observation, 
problems of social pedagogy, seem apparently individual, but actually most of individual cases 
indicates on social surroundings that can significantly and continuously endanger a process of 
growing up. Based on that ,,we should consider problems that pluralistic socialization brings 
with it, and which demands from every individual the high level of responsibility, bad relations 
in family, excessive school demands, but also influence of media, peers...“ (Giesecke, 1993, 
115). Appearance of antisocial behavior, and public reaction on it, are socially caused, just like 
the way of dealing with antisocial youth. 
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In modern concept of social pedagogy a motive for social discipline disappears, while a 
motive of prevention grows stronger. 

The prevention of antisocial behavior implies ,,studying of principles that can cause its 
deterioration or disappearance“(Jankovic, 1984, 54). Prevention, like diagnosis and therapy, 
represents besides studying of general principles, studying of some methodological and practical 
procedures of their implementation as well. Beside that, prevention in general has to be directed 
multidimensionally, i.e. in sense of working on causes, development conditions, diffusion and 
on the therapy of young people with disorders in social behavior. 

Adolescence as one of the most important life period is critical age of young people’s 
development. In this period of life a person is expected to mature into a health person and to 
take its place in society as its useful member. Young person in this age should accept social 
rules and norms of behavior which are imposed by society where lives. Adolescence put 
young person in front of a difficult life challenge. In this age a young individual wants to be 
respected as an adult, while it still behaves like a child. Youngsters’ behavior is ,,ambiguous 
and confusing- adolescents rebuff influence and model offered by adults, they feel rejected by 
environment where they live and usually have false sense of power“(Rubinsteil, Fedelman, 
1993. 50). During this life period, young person goes through biological maturation, forms its 
attitudes and character qualities when also absorbs moral and ethic values, achieves emotional 
separation from parents, builds its attitude towards peers, learns socially- responsible behavior 
and is prepared to be economically independent (Ibidem, 75). 

During acquisition, development and learning of these rules and norms of behavior, 
adolescent often goes astray and lose its way of regular development. Young confused 
individuals, that get across new challenges, usually influenced by exterior factors and false 
sense of power, start to experiment with themselves and this way usually puts them in situation 
to accept forms of deviant behavior. During nineties until today, our country as a country 
in transition, experienced a series of breakdowns of moral, legal and social values, that put 
confused young person already in conflict with existing norms in front of new challenges. 
Young unformed person is apparently allowed to decide by itself what is right and what is not. 
In this confusing world of adults, adolescents, without the knowledge and/ or having support or 
model, often go astray absorbing different forms of antisocial behavior‘(Ibidem, 75). 

Social happenings in countries in transition and etnocultural specifics of our country 
have brought about particular trends as in adolescence and adictology to us. Adolescents on the 
one hand ,,become mature earlier in physical and intellectual sense, but on the other hand, it 
is evident that they become emotionally mature later and more slowly, so we can say that this 
situation has brought to some new characteristical marks in the area of adolescents antisocial 
behavior‘ (Ibidem, 76). 

To determine more completely the idea of social behavior disorders and delinquency, 
it is necessary to define the concept of deviant behavior. Deviant behavior in essence is 
»nonconformist behavior which concerning some values is in conflict with certain social 
standards. Which is deviant in one environment, in some cases doesn’t have to be in another,, 
(Dordevic, 1998, 33). 

Depending on form, deviancy can be positively sanctioned (reward), sanctioned in a 
negative way (punishment; gentle or hard) or just accepted without reward or punishment. 

We choose a term- disorder in social behavior, because it seems to be the most adequate 
for needs of social pedagogy. Beside that, a reason more to choose this term, is a fact that we 
can find it more often in relevant specialized disciplines and institutions that more carefully 
treat complex problematics of children with antisocial behavior. 

Cumulative work of factors from life domain, through individual, causes appearance, 
development and maintenance of antisocial behavior. When one form of antisocial behavior 
appears, later it can affect development of other forms (e.g. delinquency can bring to abuse 
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of drugs and vice versa). This ,,model of acting that implies multiple reciprocal influence of 
factors (between individual and different ways of antisocial behavior, between same forms 
of antisocial behavior) today in the area of preventative practice is called Model of influence 
network“ (Popovic-Citic and Popovic, 2009, 47). The model doesn’t have a description of same 
factors, but it is used just as conceptual framework for classification of the factors according to 
life domains. Like this it has a large implementation in all trials of classification of risky and 
protective factors (Ibidem, 47). 


Parents as Cause of Disorders in Social Behavior 


It is desirable to know that relations in family have different influences on children 
depending on how they are seen from child’s perspective. In fact the ,,view of parents’ actions 
towards child reflects on the child’s view of itself, which influence recurrently later interpretation 
of their procedures“ (Knezevic-Floric, 2007, 91). 

The root of disorders is in a relation parent- child. Irresponsibility of parents, deficiency 
of love (which is most important in the first several years of life) “brings to the fact that children 
react with aggression on family, and later also on society“ (Ibidem, 130). 

According to Gibnes, these children have the following types of parents: 

1. Parents actively reject children, and in that way create antisocial and aggressive 

persons inclined to fights and even to brutal crackdowns. 

2. Parents are uninterested, not involved, most often guests in a house. They try 

to compensate shortfall of emotional investments with money, valuable and even 

unnecessary gifts. 

3. Parents that are ,,inflexible, rigid in their attitudes‘form inhibited children which are 

introvert, shy, apathetic and lukewarm“ (Bukelic, 2004, 304). 

In these types of parents there are two types of antisocial behavior, and they are: 

1. Primary disorders in social behavior with defiance, egocentrism and cruelty, appear 

because of defective super-ego. In this case stands out abnormal aggression, undeveloped 

sense of quilt and narcissistic self-valuation as important characteristics of this type of 
disturbed behaviour. Treatment of these persons is very difficult (and usually unsuccessful) 

because of a bad emotional transfer in psychotherapeutic process (Ibidem, 304-305). 

2. In the second type, in family education dominates austerity and repression. This is 

most often a neurotical type of disturbed behavior when social manifestations appear 

as some kind of enforce, and they are followed by sense of guilty and remorse. Their 
discharge of tension doesn’t work on a principle of sublimation but on a principle of 
abreaction. These delinquents ,,break rules in the same way, and because of that they 
are quickly discovered, which is interpreted as fulfillment of their need for punishment“ 

(Ibidem, 305). 

According to Jovan Bukelic, these delinquents have developed sense of injustice, “they 
often identify themselves with socially negative groups, they form gangs, they do everything to 
be loved“ (Ibidem, 305), and the repression wakes in them new aggression. 


School and Peers as Cause of Disorders in Social Behaviour 


School represents specific surroundings where students make relationships essentially 
different from those with family members which contributes to development and maturation of 
personality and also enrich their experience. School nevertheless fulfils educational function, 
has also an influence on the process of socialization of students where interaction with peers 
is very important. The characterstics of school influence on mutual relations of students and 
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accomplishment of socializing role of peers, as well as an attitude towards school and learning 
depends on quality of interaction with peers (Joksimovic, 2004, 37). 

In modern social pedagogical science they pay big attention to causes of disorders in 
social behaviour. Concerning the school, as risky factors we can name the following: 

1. Scarce resource and poverty of school (Sobot and collaborators, 2010, 58). 

2. Situation factors (big schools, large number of students in classes, urban place where 

the school is situated). 

3. Injurious teachers that don’t respect students and beside that don’t encourage 

collaboration between students, but competition. 

4. Methods of work in class and leadership determinate authority, where does not exist 

collaborating atmosphere, encouragement of students to be active and tolerant with 

different opinions and ideas (Joksimovic, 2004, 55—56). 

In peers’ groups we can recognize next factors as risky ones: 

1. Influence of antisocial peers. 

2. Rejecting by peers and unpopularity of individuals. (Sobot and collaborators, 2010: 

58) Results of longitudinal research, done by Kupersmitd and Coie, started with sample 

of students in the fifth grade of primary school, that have been followed in next seven 

years (till the end of high school), show that status between peers in preadolescent 
period influences on school maladjustment and delinquent behaviour in adolescence. 

The children participated in this research at the beginning had status of rejected ones, 

later in school functioning (fail exams, absence, expelling or abandonment of school). 

Rejecting by peers can cause different disorders whose nature depends on child’s life 

history, temperament and its way of reacting on a stress (Joksimovic, 2004, 58). 

3. Influence of juvenile gangs (Sobot and collaborators, 2010, 58). 

Most of risky factors appear at the same time and in larger number, they are interlaced 
between them and increase the effect of each other. Probability to become chronical delinquent, 
increases with increment of number of risky factors, no matter which particular factors of risk 
are in case. 


Economic Factors as Cause of Social Behavior Disorders 


A great number of authors has researched the connection between juvenile delinquency 
and low economic possibilities (poverty), emphasizing: class position of juvenile’s family, 
which brings to status frustration, and/or creation of subculture, unequal distribution of 
social goods, and in poverty intermediated stigma (Ljubicic, 2006, 593). Viljem Bogner this 
delinquent behavior “ interprets with nature of relation in capitalistic society, which, based on 
distribution, encourages egocentrism of a person“ (Ljubicic, 2006, 593). Frederik Traser in 
explanation of juvenile delinquency starts with idea of subculture. Namely, unable to fulfill 
their needs in socially accepted way, because they have certain social position, they turn to their 
deviant microenvironment. In that way deviant behavior represents normal way of adjustment 
on conditions of social disorganisation (According to Ibidem, 593). Show and Mckay have 
noticed, connecting a theory of structure and a theory of subculture, that societies with the 
greatest level of delinquency are those where distribution of economic, cultural and social 
values is most unfavorable (According to Ibidem, 598). 

The connection between poverty and juvenile delinquency intrigues even today a large 
number of researchers. Jarjoura and collaborators have shown that economic deprivation 
of family which appears (or continues from before) until child is 5 years old, is significant 
predictive factor in formation of delinquent behavior in adolescence. Children growing up in 
poverty have lower academic success, show lower self-confidence, when parents look on them 
in impropriate way, because they usually don’t have good skills (According to Ibidem, 594). 
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Therefore, we can conclude that low economic power correlates positively with inclination to 
social behavior disorders. 

It is necessary to define precisely the idea of delinquent behavior, that is different from 
juvenile originality, unconformistic behavior and confronting formation of so-called modal type 
of a person. In “multiplicity of values it is difficult for an adolescent to find its conscious and 
system of values, to anticipate the future, so it can come into moral crisis and protest behavior“ 
(Ibidem, 132). 

In effect, we can say that “an adolescent can oppose to a dominate culture, to assimilate 
attitudes of deviant groups, to search for group identity, run away from deviant social ambiences, 
that can give him an illusion of identity and liberty“ (Ibidem, 132). So that a negative energy of 
everyday life can move a positive approach to life, it is necessary to gather all the society and 
in this circumstances work on getting balance and patience in mutual relations. All this should 
be followed by more compatibility of words and actions because there is no solution for the 
problem of children’s aggression without solving a number of questions of life quality of people 
1n society. 


Methodology of Research 


Particular hypothesis: 
1. It is supposed that students of both sexes, consider a parents’ factor as dominant cause for 
social behavior disorders of adolescents in high-school institutions — parents who reject children 
actively and parents who are “inflexible and rigid in their attitudes, have a big influence on 
formation of disorders in social behavior. 
2. It is supposed that for students of both sexes, the relation between peers is dominate factor 
for social behavior disorders of adolescents in high-school institutions — it is particularly strong 
the influence of antisocial peers and juvenile gangs, while rejection by peers and unpopularity 
of individuals is a little bit weaker determinant. 
3. It is supposed that the economic factor is not the most dominant cause of social behavior 
disorders of adolescents in high-school institutions. Meanwhile, we consider that weak 
economic situation (poverty), according to adolescents, is one of most important determinants 
for development of social behavior disorders. 


Techniques and Instruments Used in the Research 


Considering the nature of the problem and the choice of adequate method, in research is 
used a technique of scaling (evaluation) by which we want to establish students’ ideas about the 
most dominant causes for social behavior disorders of adolescents in high-school institutions. 
As research instrument we will use the scale of Likert’s type, in which the examinees will 
express a level of consent and disagreement with proposed claims (judgments, statements), in 
accordance with given instructions in usual five-leveled scale. The scale has 14 claims. 


Sample of Research 
The sample of examination is 105 students in high school on territory of Serbia, with 
42 male and 63 female examinees. The most adequate method for the research realization was 


description with analysis of content as research technique and Analysis of Factors as multivariate 
method. 
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Results of Research 


To understand properly the appearance of social behavior disorders of adolescents, it was 
necessary to give an insight in how adolescents notice and see the factors of these disorders 
development. The point of view of causes in social behavior disorders, from prospective of 
adults and adolescents, is significantly different. Parents usually give too big or too small 
importance to the causes, of course, it doesn’t mean that adolescents don’t make the same 
mistake, but it is necessary to indicate the specificity of their attitudes. In effect, in this research 
we tried to determine which are attitudes of adolescents in this question, and also to determine 
if there are any differences in ideas considering the sex of adolescents. 

The results given in this research have shown that adolescents of male sex consider that 
parents who reject children actively are the most dominant cause of social behavior disorders. 


25 


20 


15 


Iagree [agree mostly Tam I don't agree I don't agree 
completely indecisive mostly at all 


Figure 1: The point of causes in social behavior disorders (male examinees). 


Considering that calculated value x? =37,048 is bigger that limited values (9.488 and 
13.277) on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01, we can conclude that distribution of the 
answers on this claim in the scale, is significantly different from distribution of equal probability 
of results frequency in some modalities. Because the difference between given answers in this 
question is statistically important, the hypothesis, according to which the male students consider 
that parents who reject their children actively have a strong influence in formation of social 
behavior disorders, is confirmed. 

Also, according to the research, even female adolescents consider the same factor as the 
most dominate cause of named disorders. This result is in balance with general hypothesis. 


Considering that calculated value x? =70,254 is bigger that limited values (9.488 and 
13.277) on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01, we can conclude that distribution of the 
answers on this claim in the scale, is significantly different from distribution of equal probability 
of results frequency in some modalities. Because the difference between given answers in this 
question is statistically important, the hypothesis that parents who actively reject their children 
have statistically dominant influence in formation of social behavior disorders, is confirmed. 
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Iagree [agree mostly Tam I don't agree I don't agree 
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Figure 2: The point of causes in social behavior disorders (female examinees). 


Considering that calculated value x? =70,254 is bigger that limited values (9.488 and 
13.277) on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01, we can conclude that distribution of the 
answers on this claim in the scale, is significantly different from distribution of equal probability 
of results frequency in some modalities. Because the difference between given answers in this 
question is statistically important, the hypothesis that parents who actively reject their children 
have statistically dominant influence in formation of social behavior disorders, is confirmed. 

The next dominant factor, with male adolescents is concerning identification of 
adolescents with peers, which is also in accord with general hypothesis. However, although 
all previous elements were in accordance with the general hypothesis of the research, it is 
not completely confirmed, because with analysis of answers of female adolescents, it was not 
confirmed that identification with peers was the dominate factor in social behavior disorders. 
For them, in dominance, stand out the following factors: identification of high school students 
with negative heroes (e.g. criminals, addicts of psychoactive substances...), influence of mass 
media (print, film, television, internet ...) and unequal distribution of social goods. 


I agree I agree mostly Iam indecisive I don't agree 
completely mostly 
Figure 3: Factor of identification of adolescents with peers (male examinees). 
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Considering that calculated value x7 =16,095 is bigger that limited values (7.815 and 
11.341) on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01, we can conclude that distribution of the 
answers on this claim in the scale, is significantly different from distribution of equal probability 
of results frequency in some modalities. Because the difference between given answers in this 
question is statistically important, the hypothesis that the identification of high school students 
with peers who show antisocial behavior is a dominant factor of social behavior disorders, is 
confirmed. 
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Figure 4: Factor of identification of adolescents with peers (female exami- 
nees),. 


Considering that calculated value 2 =7,143 is less than limited values (7.815 and 11. 
341) on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01 we come to conclusion that distribution of 
answers on this claim in the scale, is not very different from distribution of equal probability of 
results frequency in some modalities. Since the difference between answers in this question is 
statistically important, the hypothesis that identification of high school students with peers who 
manifest antisocial behavior is dominant factor of social behavior disorders, is not confirmed. 

As next one, in dominance, cause of social behavior disorders, adolescents of both sexes 
name uncommitted and uninterested parents for their children. The result is in balance with 
the first hypothesis where is highlighted the less influence of this than the factor of parents 
who reject their children actively. However, while male adolescents do not consider the factor 
of parents who are rigid and too authoritarian in their attitudes as a dominant cause for social 
behavior disorders, female adolescents put this cause just behind the factor of uncommitted and 
uninterested parents, which is not in accordance with elements from the first hypothesis. 
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Figure 5: Factor of uncommitted and uninterested parents for their children 
(male examinees). 


Considering that the calculated value 2 =5,810 is less than limited values (7.815 and 
11.341) on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01 we can conclude that distribution of 
answers on this claim in the scale, is not very different from distribution of equal probability of 
results frequency in some modalities. Since the difference between answers in this question is 
not statistically important, the hypothesis that parents who and inflexible are rigid in their 
attitudes have a dominant influence in formation of social behavior disorders, is not 
confirmed. 
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Figure 6: Factor - uncommitted and uninterested parents for their children (fe- 
male examinees). 
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Considering that the calculated value y? =20, 667 is bigger that limited values (7.815 
and 11. 341) on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01 we can conclude that distribution of 
answers on this claim in the scale, is very different from distribution of equal probability of 
results frequency in some modalities. Since the difference between answers in this question is 
statistically important, the hypothesis that parents who are rigid and inflexible in their attitudes 
have a dominant influence in formation of social behavior disorders, is confirmed. 

Male adolescents, as next factor for social behavior disorders, underline the identification 
of high-school students with negative heroes (for ex. criminals, addicts from drugs...). 
Meanwhile, female adolescents, as next factor in dominance, underline factors regarding 
poverty of school and scarce resources and also the factor of economic poverty of adolescents. 
These results also are not in accordance with the fourth hypothesis which doesn’t consider the 
factor of environment as a dominant cause in social behavior disorders. 
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Figure 7: Factor - identification of high-school students with negative heroes 
(male examinees). 


Considering that calculated value y ‘ =7,143 is less than limited values (9.488 and 13.277) 
on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01 we come to conclusion that distribution of answers 
on this claim in the scale, is not very different from distribution of equal probability of results 
frequency in some modalities. Since the difference between answers in this question is not 
statistically important, the hypothesis that poverty of school and scarce resources are not 
considered as dominant factors for social behavior disorders in high-school adolescents, is not 
confirmed. 
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I agree mostly Iam indecisive I don't agree mostly I don't agree at all 


Figure 8: Factor - identification of high-school students with negative heroes 
(female examinees). 


Considering that calculated value ‘a =19.222 is bigger than limited values (9.488 and 
13.277) on the level of importance 0.05 and 0.01 we come to conclusion that distribution 
of answers on this claim in the scale, is very different from distribution of equal probability of 
results frequency in some modalities. Since the difference between answers in this question is 
statistically important, the hypothesis that poverty of school and scarce resources are not 
considered as dominant factors for social behavior disorders in high-school adolescents, is 
confirmed. 


Conclusion 


The first phase of antisociality manifests with social isolation of adolescent, which 
demonstrate in a symbolic way the disregard of social values, he doesn’t care for the dialogue 
with others, but he does not behave dysfunctionally — with aggression on these social values and 
gain norms. In this period an adolescent is most usually inert, negative or mysterious, but just 
the fact that he resorts to the mechanism of rejection of constructive roles that were imposed on 
him by society, do not give us the right to declare immediately his behavior as deviant. 

During the next phase the adolescents find themselves in the state of permanent conflict 
with positive social norms and values, they show specific affinity for groups (especially conflict 
ones), after that they come to structuration of antagonistic attitudes towards recognized values 
and authorities, pathologic behavior, organized actions in group whose behavior exemplar they 
assimilate uncritically. 

As least dominant factors for social behavior disorders of male adolescents, are named 
the factors from which the first regard adolescents rejected by their peers or characterized as 
unpopular, and the other regard unequal distribution of social goods i.e. economic factor. As 
least dominant factor for female adolescents, is underlined the influence of big schools with 
too many students on development of disorders in social behavior (Card, Hodges, 2008, 459). 
However, with these adolescents was not confirmed the claim that individuals rejected by their 
peers (characterized as unpopular), represent the dominant factor for social behavior disorders. 
Beside that, with male adolescents are not confirmed the claims that the factors of big school 
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with large number of students, poverty of school and scarce resources (deficiency of informatic 
equipment, inadequate school gym...), are dominant factors for social behavior disorders. 
Also, they consider that the factor of economic poverty, adolescents families, do not belong to 
dominant factors. Beside that it is demonstrated that adolescents of both sexes do not consider 
the identification of an individual with peers’ groups (“juvenile gangs“) as dominant factor in 
social behavior disorders. 

In high school level, family and pedagogic institution deal with population of students 
that are coming through dramatic psychical and cognitive changes. Named changes at the 
beginning of adolescence, among the rest, influence the ideas of adolescents and their feelings 
about themselves and their relationships with others, including parents. Considering family 
life, researches show that a period of adolescence in life is characterized by transformation and 
reorganization in family relations (Brilhart, Galanes and Adams, 2001. 305). The early ages of 
adolescence (include period from 10 to 15 years), are connected with appearance and escalation 
of conflicts between young adolescents and their parents (Laursen, Coy and Collins, 1998). 

The research ofa conflict parent-adolescent, during transitional years of early adolescence, 
has identified a few important characteristics of this negative electrified interactions. Primarily, 
it is important to know that resolving of conflicts in relations parent- adolescent, is necessary for 
engagement of important development functions. Engagement in reciprocal change, that includes 
divergent and opposite views, gives to adolescent an opportunity to improve interpersonal 
skills of negotiation, logical, abstract and critical opinion, and analyzing of alternative and/or 
opposite context for psycho-social development, and particularly, development of psychological 
autonomy and identity. 

Based on indicated it is clear that a period of adolescence, is actually a period of the 
greatest turbulences during the process of young person’s formation. It stands out that conflicts 
between parents and adolescents are common appearance, more often of delicate intensity, and 
they become more cruel just if initial conflicts are not solved in adequate way. It is clear that 
parents and their relation with adolescents have here a main role, but that in critical situations, 
it is also necessary a help of some expert i.e. pedagogist. 
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Abstract 


The present research is based on a study analysing the argumentative skills of Estonian gymnasium 
students in state examination compositions. The aim of the study is to establish the choices made by 
students while writing their state exam composition as an argumentative text type. The research considers 
the implementation of the stages of critical discussion of the pragma-dialectical theory by F- van 
Eemeren and R. Grootendorst on the basis of one state examination composition (2006, code 356047). In 
establishing the structure of argumentation in compositions, the macrostructures by T:A. van Dijk were 
employed as these allow highlighting the macro speech acts expressing more complex speech acts. The 
stages of critical discussion of the pragma-dialectical argumentation theory could be associated with the 
argumentation practice used in Estonia. The implementation of the pragma-dialectical theory enhances 
the comprehension process of argumentative texts from the pragmatical and dialectical point of view. 
Key words: argumentation, dialogue, Estonian language, pragmatics, stages of critical discussion. 


Introduction 


In state examination compositions, students must express their viewpoints in arguments 
and counterarguments, justify and explain their opinions and arguments. Thus, the state 
examination composition should meet the requirements of the argumentative text type. However, 
the students’ argumentative skills in state exam compositions were not satisfactory. The given 
evaluation was confirmed by the studies of both K.Lepajde (2002) and M.Hennoste (2005). 
Also the present author’s study of the students’ argumentative skills in state exam compositions 
in 2004-2006 lets us assume the same. The main sample of the study includes 1500 state exam 
compositions. The study results reveal the students’ various choices based on argumentation. 
The problems are largely due to the fact that the study materials and the respective literature 
base their teaching of the type and kind of texts, the development, strategies and argumentation 
on dissimilar foundations. Thus, the Estonian students’ skills to express arguments and 
counterarguments in state exam compositions pose a serious problem that could be solved by 
the model of stages of critical discussion based on the pragma-dialectical argumentation theory. 
Argumentation requires a dialogue and the stages of critical discussion effectively highlight the 
discussion based on opposing opinions on the dialogue level of the state exam compositions. 
The research hereby presents a state exam composition given the maximum points by the 
evaluation committee, which is analysed according to the stages of critical discussion based on 
the pragma-dialectical argumentation theory. 

In case the aim includes the structure of an argumentative text type, the suitable foundation 
for the improvement of the Estonian students’ argumentative skills could be found in the 
pragma-dialectical theory of argumentation devised by Dutch scholars Frans van Eemeren and 
Rob Grootendorst (1984). According to Eemeren and Grootendorst, the aim of argumentation 
is to justify or refute certain opinions. Based on the pragma-dialectical theory, the justification 
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of a statement by arguments does not only mean the evaluative expression of one’s opinion but 
also a consideration of the opinion in a context of opposing opinions. 

The topic of the stages of critical discussion based on the pragma-dialectical argumentation 

theory presented in the article is followed by the article “Writing the State Exam Composition as 
an Argumentative Text” by M.Kaldjarv (2010) in which a problematic state exam composition 
is analysed according to the transformations based on the pragma-dialectical argumentation 
theory. As a result of the reconstruction of the state exam composition, an analytical overview 
is devised including all the potentially influential elements relevant to solving the difference of 
opinions. 
The aim of article “Pragma-dialectics on the basis of state examination compositions” is 
to show how the implementation of the critical discussion stages of the pragma-dialectical 
argumentation theory could be used to enhance the students’ argumentative skills in state exam 
compositions and other argumentative text types. 


Methodology of Research 


The theory of linguistic communication (Winograd, 1977) introduced pragmatics into 
linguistics enabling the presented argumentation to become a research object. The present study 
of argumentation has been set in the context of pragmatics. 

The state examination composition is an extensive and complex text (400-600 words) 
and various approaches need to be employed in the research analysis. Out of the various possible 
theories, the most suitable one for analysing argumentation in state exam compositions was 
selected on the basis of the pragmatic framework. The reasons for combining the structure of 
argumentation (Kaldjarv, 2007), the speech act theory (Searle 1969; 1979), macrostructures 
(Dijk, 1980) and the stages of critical discussion based on the pragma-dialectical argumentation 
theory are explained in the following discussion. 

The typical structure ofa state exam composition consists of the introduction, development 
of the topic and the conclusion. The students express the main statement in the introduction, 
but also in the development of the topic sub-theses or statements are given and justified by 
argumentation. It may be stated on the basis of the study that there are no compositions with the 
topic development consisting only of arguments, i.e. specific examples. 

Estonian study materials provide two versions of argumentation structure: the three-part 
version — SEC, including the statement, example or argument, and the conclusion (Hennoste, 
1998), and the four-part version — SPEC, including the statement, premise or explanation, 
example or argument and the conclusion (Kaldjarv, 2007). Based on the ten most widely 
used structures, it was discovered in the study that in 2004 the proportion of SPEC usage was 
23% and SEC 4%, the following year SPEC was used 32% and SEC 2%, and in 2006 the 
proportion of SPEC in compositions was 31% and SEC was not used at all. The analysis of 
state exam composition argumentation shows that students prefer the four-part structural unit 
(SPEC). However, primarily the statement, premise, example (SPE) category is used meaning 
that in the argumentation process the proof is not developed into an explicit conclusion on the 
paragraph level. The argumentation of the whole text is somewhat better. Based on the given 
results, the statements are justified on the level of both the paragraph and the whole text. In the 
communicative process the aim of the action is of primary importance and such choices are 
made by the student while writing the state exam composition. 

In pragmatics the attention is drawn to the fact that language enables various actions. A 
speech act (Searle, 1969) lets us express statements, orders, promises, warnings and thus bring 
about changes in the communicative situation. Complex speech acts, i.e. argumentation are 
used in giving reasons to a statement. According to J. Searle (cbidem), the communicative acts 
of the argumentative text type are categorised as assertives (statement, reference) or directives 
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(request, order, advice, question). In describing linguistic phenomena, the theory of speech 
acts also considers the speaker’s aims. In the state exam composition, the expression of the 
statement as a speech act has a specific aim that is reached by the logical implementation of the 
argumentation structure. Each component of the structure has a specific role as a speech act. 

In order to determine the hierarchal level of the state exam composition, macrostructures are 
used in the study. One of the aims of pragmatics is to establish macrostructures. Macrostructures 
or the topics and themes expressed in the text (Dijk, 1980) form a unit of a comprehensive 
thought consisting of a network of mutually related utterances. Macrostructures serve three 
main functions in the context of the study: the organisation of the state exam composition 
as a complex text establishing the coherence of the micro-level; the reduction arranging and 
expressing more general information, and the semantic function determining the more general 
meaning deduced from the meanings of the lower level. The meaning of the syntactic structure 
of a sentence lies in the semantic structure, however, the meaning of the semantic structure is 
revealed in the pragmatic aspect of the sentence (Oim, 1973). The aim of the macrostructures is 
to establish the coherence on the general level of the text. 

Macro speech acts are worded on the basis of macrostructures, i.e. the speech acts 
revealing the main topic of the macrostructure adequately highlight the coherence of the whole 
text. Macro speech acts facilitate the understanding of the text, as they concentrate only on the 
most important aspects of the text. 

The argumentation in the state exam compositions is described through the structure of 
argumentation, speech acts and macrostructures, however, the students’ argumentative skills 
would be considerably enhanced by including the pragma-dialectical argumentation theory in 
the study process. 

Although the concepts of argument and argumentation are ambiguous and difficult to 
define, we may agree with Frans van Eemeren and Rob Grootendorst (1999, p.43-44) that 
argumentation is a complex of speech acts aimed at solving a difference of opinions. The 
given approach adds dialectics next to pragmatics and thus the arrival at the pragma-dialectical 
argumentation theory is the logical continuation. 

The studies based on pragma-dialectics rely on four meta-theoretical principles: 

functionalization, externalisation, socialization and dialectification (van Eemeren, & 
Grootendorst, 2004, p.52). The speech act conditions in the pragma-dialectical argumentation 
theory determine their communicative and interactive aims in solving the difference of 
opinions. 
In functionalization every linguistic act is considered as a purposive act: the verbal expressions 
(utterances) used in the text are considered as speech acts and the exact conditions of their 
nature and validity during the speech act are determined in detail. Externalisation considers 
the commitments created by the speech acts in the given context. In socialization the above- 
mentioned principles are related to the interaction taking place during the speech acts. The 
obligations assumed together with a certain opinion are activated by the interactive context. In 
dialectification the speech acts are considered as an attempt to solve the difference of opinion 
according to the critical norms of reasonability. The dialectical procedure of a critical discussion 
is related to every speech act of the text playing a specific role in the study of the acceptability 
of statements. 

Every utterance has its function in the stages of critical discussion. The speech acts are 
realised according to the rules that must be followed in a critical discussion aimed at solving a 
difference of opinions. Four stages of critical discussion (Eemeren, & Grootendorst, 2004, p.59) 
may be analytically differentiated: defining the difference of opinion (confrontation stage), 
determining the starting point of the discussion (opening stage), expressing the argumentative 
and critical reactions to solve the difference of opinions (argumentation stage) and determining 
the results of the discussion (conclusion stage). 
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The structure of argumentation used in Estonian study materials could be related to the 
stages of critical discussion and speech acts. The statement that forms the viewpoint to be 
proven is expressed in the confrontation stage and the assertive is formulated. The expressed 
viewpoint will be questioned in the confrontation stage (Eemeren, & Grootendorst, 1992, p.35). 
In the given stage it is determined that the standpoint is unacceptable as it clashes with doubt or 
opposition and thus creates a difference of opinions. 

In the opening stage, the premise is added to the statement explaining the basis for 
proving the statement — these are mainly additional facts about the background, values etc. In 
the opening stage, the participants of the dialogue try to explain to what extent their viewpoints 
coincide. When writing the state composition thesis, the common basis is determined by 
the student, however, in doing so he should consider his previous reading and recall various 
respective differences of opinions, and note also the background knowledge of the assumed 
reader. In practice students mainly keep to their personal opinion and cannot add any opposing 
viewpoints. Nevertheless, in the opening stage of the state exam composition an interrogative 
sentence is often used to state the problem, a directive in terms of speech acts. 

Based on specific arguments or reasons the assertion is proven in the argumentation 
stage. In the state exam composition the student presents arguments to support his standpoint 
and also adds the reader’s assumed counterarguments as assertives. The given arguments and 
counterarguments are critically evaluated. 

The student presents the conclusion stemmed from the assertion in the conclusion stage. 
With the assertive he confirms the presented standpoint and determines the conclusion of the 
discussion. The argumentation is formed out of the coherent sequence of speech acts: the 
utterances must be linked to other speech acts in a specific manner. 

As an argumentative text the state exam composition cannot include typical strategic 
manoeuvres (Eemeren, & Houtlosser, 2005) in presenting various viewpoints, as there are no 
different parties. In the confrontation stage, the student presents a statement based on his and the 
assumed party’s train of thought, in the opening stage the common basis, in the argumentation 
stage the arguments defending both sides, and in the conclusion stage both sides are brought 
to a conclusive ending. While writing, the student must consider the dialectical and rhetorical 
goals of both sides and alleviate the possible tensions between them. 

The following will explain how a state examination composition is analysed. As the state 
exam composition is a relatively extensive text, the macrostructures by T.A. van Dijk and the 
expressed macro speech acts are employed in determining the argumentation. The category of 
analysis in a paragraph and in the whole text is constituted by the structure of argumentation 
(statement, premise, argument/reason or example, conclusion). As the main statement made in 
the introduction must be proven in the sub-theses of the development of the topic, the structure 
of argumentation and the stages of critical discussion may be mutually connected on both the 
paragraph and text level. 


The article presents the primary text of a state examination composition (2006, 
code 356047) and its analysis based on the four-part argumentation structure, however, the 
argumentation of the macrostructures of paragraphs and the whole text will be explained with 
reference to the types and schemes of argumentation structure. The argumentation structure is 
combined with the stages of pragma-dialectical critical discussion and speech acts. 


Results of Research 


The sample of the state exam composition (2006, code 356047) written on the topic 
“People who are difficult to understand” is a primary text presented in the columns of the 
table 1. The first is the number of the paragraph in the whole text, the second column includes 
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the enumerated sentences of the given paragraph, and the third column features the stages 
of the critical discussion and the speech acts. The composition consists of an introduction, 


development of the topic and a conclusion. 


Table 1. State exam composition ,,People who are difficult to understand” (2006, 


code 356047). 


Para- 


graph Text 


Critical discussion 
stages, speech acts 


Introduction 


1.1. Despite the similarities in appearance, every individual is unique and 
incomparable. 1.2. Further singularity is added by his soul and way of think- 
ing. 1.3. It has nevertheless developed so that extremes do not fit into the 
society. 1.4. Due to incomprehensibility, they are shunned. 1.5. Such people 
have, for instance, included thinkers and they have also been depicted in lit- 
erature. 1.6. What is it that makes an individual incomprehensible to others? 


Confrontation stage, as- 
sertives 

Opening stage, assertives; 
1.6. directive 


Development of the topic 


they apply even today. 


2.1. The ideas of the philosophers of the antiquity were so universal that 


Confrontation stage, as- 
sertive 


horses have gained far more popularity today. 


2.2. However, some of their thoughts were not as popular and comprehensi- 
ble as today. 2.3. Plato did have his own school of followers, but apart from 
them his ideas were not extensively supported. 2.4. Instead, the philoso- 
pher’s Allegory of the Cave and the theory of the soul being pulled by two 


Opening stage, assertives 


still novel. 


2.5. In the Allegory of the Cave Plato describes people seeing only shadows 
of the truth on the wall. 2.6. Only philosophers and intellectuals are able 

2. to look at the real light and get used to it. 2.7. Plato discussed the soul as 

a chariot pulled by two winged horses. 2.8. The soul yearns towards the 
edge of heaven behind which the truth may be seen. 2.9. However, one of 
the horses starts to buck thus pulling the chariot towards the sensual world. 
2.10. Eventually the wings of the horses break, the soul falls without seeing 
the truth. 2.11. Plato’s ideas seemed much too complicated and incompre- 
hensible to the common people of his day as the discussion of the soul was 


Argumentation stage; 
assertives 


2.12. Therefore the philosopher's followers included only intellectuals. 
2.13. The innovative way of thinking made Plato incomprehensible to other 


Concluding stage, asser- 
tives 


‘ome of the teachings have even developed into religions. 


‘3 i The ancient philosophies of life have found their supporters today. 3.2. 


Confrontation stage, as- 
sertives 


attention that many lack, 


.3. Their full comprehension, however, requires patiént concentration and 


Opening stage, assertive 


|_and peace that enables the understanding of the world. 


.4. Buddha’s teaching has become increasingly more popular in the 
Western world. 3.5. Nevertheless, there are only few ardent followers and 
people who understand it deeply. 3.6. The Dalai Lama has dedicated his life 
to meditation and the search for harmony in solitude. 3.7. He propagates 
the concept of peace and harmony in the world that can only be achieved 
3. by renouncing desires and wishes and accepting oneself. 3.8. Many find his 
ideas interesting but fail to reach its true content and understanding. 3.9. The 
English writer T.S. Eliot believes that it is the faraway Eastern culture that will 
come to save the Western world. 3.10 The statement finds confirmation in 
the seventh part’Fire Sermon” of his poem’The Waste Land”. 3.11. Accord- 
ing to the section, the war-torn West should look for support in Buddhism 


Argumentation stage, 
assertives 


interpret the teachings of the Buddha and the Dalai Lama. 


3.12. Unfortunately only few people can follow, concentrate on and properly 


Concluding stage, asser- 
tive 
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4.1. The human soul is sometimes so restless that it cannot find support in 
religion or philosophy. 


Confrontation stage, as- 
sertive 


4.2. The individual is then directed by peculiar principles and understandings 
that may be incomprehensible to others. 


Opening stage, assertive 


4.3. Raskolnikov, the protagonist of D. Dostoyevsky’s masterpiece”’Crime 
and Punishment” followed his concept of dividing people into the important 
and the unimportant ones. 4.4. Trying to find confirmation to his theory, he 
decided to murder a usurer in order to foreground his own position. 4.5. 

The man’s state of mind and behaviour thereafter caused bewilderment in 
his family, in Sonia and Razumikhin. 4.6. Similarly, Raskolnikov’s previously 
published article on his theory did not shed light on the situation. 4.7. The 
man’s introversion and inner stress made him mysterious. 4.8. The writer 
R.Browning has said:’When the fight begins within himself, A man’s worth 
something.” 


Argumentation stage, 
assertives 


4.9. The innovative principles and theories of an individual may make him 
difficult to understand, but on the other hand also add to his peculiarity and 
singularity. 


Concluding stage, asser- 
tive 


5.1. The person’s mystery must not always lie in inner conflicts. 


Confrontation stage, as- 
sertive 


5.2. By following solid convictions opposed to the present traditions one may 
appear highly enigmatic to others. 


Opening stage, assertive. 


5.3. Timo, the character in J. Kross’s’The Czar’s Madman” was a person 
ahead of his time and the respective principles. 5.4. The man wanted to im- 
plement his ideas of equality and democracy. 5.5. According to Timo, people 
from different classes should have been equal. 5.6. Despite general disap- 
proval he married a simple peasant girl. 5.7. However, the highly unconven- 
tional act for a Baltic German was justified, as the love between Timo and 
his wife lasted until death. 5.8. In the relatively stagnant and closed czarist 
country even mere ideas of democracy were unthinkable. 5.10. Therefore he 
sent his ruler a letter expressing his ideas of a more liberal order of the state. 
5.11. The punishment included a long imprisonment, but even that could not 
break the man’s beliefs. 5.12. However, his family and friends came to sus- 
pect Timo suffered from a mental disorder as his behaviour was unthinkable 
within the contemporary norms. 


Argumentation stage, 
assertives 


5.13. The society was not yet mature enough for the man’s ideals and thus 
could not think along with Timo’s ideas. 


Concluding stage, asser- 
tive 


6.1. Instead of inability, the incomprehensibility may sometimes be caused 
by the wish not to see the truth. 6.2. However, there are some who also want 
to draw other people’s attention to the reality. 


Confrontation stage, as- 
sertives 


6.3. In most cases such people will not be heard and they are reprimanded 
as understanding them is difficult in the given situation. 


Opening stage, assertive 


6.4. Russian writers A. Blok and A. Akhmatova criticised severely the revolu- 
tion of early 20th century and its consequences. 6.5. Although A. Blok at first 
supported the reconstruction, he soon saw its devastating effect. 6.6. The 
following poetry expressed the despair and criticism related to the situation. 
6.7. A. Akhmatova, however, criticised the younger generation for having 
been too naive to foresee and avoid the chaos. 6.8. The authorities shunned 
the texts of both writers and their work seemed to be futile. 6.9. But in his 
poem’Time” A. Alliksaar has said:’There are no futile times. / Their sense 
may not be revealed now.” 


Argumentation stage; 
assertives 


6.10. So it happened also to these writers. 6.11. The poetry of Akhmatova 
and Blok gained popularity and their truth came to be understood only 
decades later when the nation’s eyes had been opened after the mass 
psychosis. 


Concluding stage, asser- 
tive 
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Conclusion 


7.1. The inner world of a person is often incomprehensible even to himself. 
7.2. An individual becomes incomprehensible to others due to his strenu- 
ous inner world and the peculiar or innovative philosophy which is not in 
keeping with the general convictions of the age. 7.3. The well-known writer 
O.Wilde has said: “Most people are other people. Their lives a mimicry, their | Concluding stage, asser- 
passions a quotation.” 7.4. There are only very few people who dare to think | tives 

differently and express innovative ideas. 7.5. Thus, the exceptions should be 
all the more valued. 7.6. They are mostly criticised, however, it is precisely 
the people who are difficult to understand that may perceive the truth and 


perfect the world. 


The state exam composition (Table 1) consists of seven paragraphs first of which is the 
introduction leading to the problem (1.6.). However, the student has explicitly expressed the 
main statement (1.3.) which will be the basis for the paragraphs developing the topic (2.-6.). The 
wording of the sub-theses is based on the main statement. Each of the paragraphs developing 
the topic includes an explicit sub-thesis, i.e. the statement explains the problem to understand 
the background of the specific statement, and expresses arguments to prove the statement. The 
reasoning process of each paragraph is taken together by a conclusion. The paragraphs in the 
development of the topic are logically connected and developed into a conclusion (7.4.-7.6.). 
Macro speech acts presented in table 2 may be easily deduced from the discussion. 

The statistics given in the methodological part of the article show that the usage of four- 
part argumentation structure has increased over the years. Considering that the most widely 
used category of the argumentation structure unit is the statement, premise, and example (SPE), 
then the useful aspect of the critical discussion model of the pragma-dialectical argumentation 
theory is its capacity to bring dialogue into the discussion based on a difference of opinions 
and the development of reasoning into a conclusion. The four-part structure in both the 
argumentation structure and the stages of critical discussion enables the combination of the 
different treatments. 

The following step is to devise an analytical overview of the primary text based on 
macro speech acts. Table 2 includes the introduction with the confrontation and opening stage 
of the whole text; the development of the topic including the argumentation stage based on 
the whole text, however, with independent proof of sub-theses also in each paragraph; and the 
conclusion constituting the concluding stage for the whole text. In the paragraph developing the 
topic the critical discussion stages are marked by abbreviations, each component of the specific 
argumentation structure and speech act have been written out in full. 


Table 2. Analytical overview of state exam composition “People who are diffi- 
cult to understand” (2006, code 356047). 


Introduction 
Main statement; confrontation stage 
People with extremist views do not fit into the society. (according to assertive 1.3.) 
1 
Premise; opening stage 
Their views are not understood. (according to assertive 1.5.) 
What makes an individual difficult to understand? (directive 1.6.) 


Development of the ‘ope: argumentation stage 
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C.s: The ideas of 
ancient philoso- 
phers still hold true 
today. (assertive 
2.1.) / statement 


C.s: Ancient philoso- 
phies on life have 
their followers also 
today. (assertive 


C.s: Sometimes peo- 
ple don’t find support 
either in religion or 
philosophy. (asser- 
tive 4.1.) / statement 


Paragraph 2. Paragraph 3. Paragraph 4. Paragraph 5. Paragraph 6. 


C.s: The mystery of 
man is not always 
revealed in inner 
struggles. (assertive 
5.1.) / statement 


C.s: Sometimes 
people do not want 
or wish to see the 
truth. (assertive 
6.1.) / statement 


| O.s! Plato's con- 
temporaries found it 
hard to understand 
his ideas./ premise 


Seeing 
requires patient 
concentration and 
attention which 
many people lack. / 
premise 


O.s: Individuals are 
driven by their pecu- 
liar ideas and views 
which may remain 
incomprehensible to 
others. / premise 


O.s There may be 
an opposition with 
the conventions of 
the given period. / 
premise 


O.s: In most cases 
they are ignored 
and discouraged 

as it is difficult to 
understand them in 
the given situation. / 


i 


understood the in- 
novative conceptual 
world. / conclusion 


the teachings of 
Buddha and Dalai 
Lama, understand 
and interpret them 
correctly. 

/ conclusion 


innovative principles 
may make him 
incomprehensible to 
others, but also add 
peculiar and unique 
features. 

/ conclusion 


As: A:s: +/Buddha’s As: AS: Ss: 
+/philosophers- teachings, Dalai +/Raskolnikov <> +/Timo’s ideas +/Blok, Akhmatova; 
intellectuals Lama, T. S. Eliot's -/family, Sonia, Razu- | -/Czar; fam- Alliksaar - 
o -/common | "Waste Land” mikhin; R. Browning / | ily, acquaintances / /Soviet power / 
people; present day | -/few understand / examples examples examples 

l oka ples examples . 

C:s: Intellectuals C.s: Few can follow | C.s: Individual’s C:s: Society did not C.s: The poetry of 


understand his ide- 
als. / conclusion 


Akhmatova and 
Blok gained popu- 
larity and their truth 
was understood 
only decades later 
when people's eyes 
were opened from 
the mass psychosis. 
/ conclusion 


The analytical overview (Table 2) of the state exam composition (2006, code 356047) 


is an example of the use of four-part argumentation structure in the whole text, and it similarly 
explains the ways to use the argumentation structure in conjunction with the pragma- 
dialectical critical discussion stages. 

Table 2 presents the stages of critical discussion of pragma-dialectical argumentation 
theory and the structure of the composition based on the principles put forward in Estonian 
study materials on the basis of the whole text, however, the stages of critical discussion and 
the argumentation structure may be employed together also in the paragraphs developing the 
topic. 

The macro speech act expressed in the introduction — People with extremist views do not 
fit into the society — is based on the main statement of the primary text. It is the macro speech 
act guiding the discussion in the argumentation stage of the composition (paragraphs 2-6). Prior 
to the argumentation stage the background is explained — Extremist views are not understood. 
The given macro speech act functions as the opening stage, in the same paragraph the problem 
is expressed as a question — What makes an individual difficult to understand? The macro 
speech acts of the topic development logically further the main statement from various aspects. 
It is important that the examples or arguments given as a proof of the statement be considered 
as arguments or counterarguments in the composition. These have been highlighted in Table 2 
by respective symbols. The concluding phrase of the whole text brings together the conclusions 
of the argumentation stage and expresses the generalising macro speech act — People who are 
difficult to understand may know the truth and perfect the world. 

Table 2 shows that all the stages of the critical discussion model have been structurally 
opened from paragraph to paragraph in the development of the topic. In the confrontation 
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stages, the macro speech act assertive has been conveyed as a statement enabling the formation 
of opposition and a difference of opinions. In the opening stages of state exam compositions, 
the premise is explicated as background information. As the writer also considers the statement 
from the opponent’s point of view, the utterances could rather be called assertives. In the 
argumentation stage of each paragraph the reader is presented with assumed counterarguments 
characteristic of argumentation. The writer depicts an implicit discussion that could form 
between the reader and the writer of the state exam composition. Even if the reader did not think 
of counterarguments similar to the ones presented by the student, the text could be perceived 
dialectically. The results of the discussion in paragraphs are worded as assertives. 

The argumentation of the whole text forms a logical train of thought. The transitions 
between paragraphs are firm. The standpoint is expressed in the confrontation stage (1.1.- 
1.2.), the obligation to defend one’s viewpoint is assumed in the opening stage (1.3.-1.4.). In 
the opening stage the writer clearly expresses the starting point and assumes the obligation to 
defend his views in comparing the other opinions. The student considers the reader’s potential 
counterarguments. Paragraphs 2.-6. forming a further argumentation stage in the whole of 
the text play a crucial role in solving the difference of opinions. In proving his statements, 
the student mainly resorts to complex argumentation in which several valid arguments and 
counterarguments are presented to prove the statement, and primarily to the temporal-causal 
scheme of argumentation. The main statement finds its answer in the conclusion, the whole 
text is generalised by assertives (7.1.-7.4.), a directive (7.5.) and an assertive (7.6.) mark the 
conclusion of the discussion. In the concluding stage (7.4.-7.6.) the implicature of the whole 
text is expressed corresponding to the standpoint taken in the confrontation stage of the 
introduction. 

The coherent sequence of the macrostructures in the state exam composition “People 
who are difficult to understand” (2006, code 356047) is opened by the macro speech acts of the 
whole text. 


Introduction 

(1) People with extremist views do not fit into the society. 

Problem: Their views are not understood. What makes an individual difficult to 

understand? 
Development of the topic 

(2) The ideas of ancient philosophers still hold true today. 

(3) Ancient philosophies on life have their followers also today. 

(4) Sometimes people don’t find support either in religion or philosophy. 

(5) The mystery of man is not always revealed in inner struggles. 

(6) Sometimes people do not want or wish to see the truth. 
Conclusion 

(7) People who are difficult to understand may know the truth and perfect the world. 


It is easy for the reader to read the text as a whole as the writer considers the communicative 
cooperation principle. The whole text is based on a logical structure, the argumentation 
structure and the critical discussion stages may be considered both on the paragraph and the 
text level. The student explicitly expresses the main statement in the introduction. The theme- 
related problem of the difficulties of understanding is opened in the paragraphs of the topic 
development with the discussion of the inability or unwillingness to understand the truth due to 
philosophical, political or personal reasons. Macro speech acts foreground the macro structure 
of the text (topic and theme) and the macro structure gives the characteristic of the coherence 
and the main idea of the text. 

Macrostructures serve the main functions from the point of view of the present study: 
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the organisation of the state exam composition as a complex text determining the coherence of 
the micro level; the reduction organising and conveying the more general information; and the 
semantic function determining the general meaning deduced from the lower level meanings. 
The aim of the macrostructures is to explain the coherence on the general text level and the 
macro speech acts adequately foreground the coherence of the whole text. Macro speech acts 
facilitate the understanding of the text as they focus only on the most important aspects of the 
text. 

The writer of the composition gives the reader information on both the pragmatic 
context and the dialectical aspect. In the introduction the macro speech act is presented as a 
confrontation stage — People with extremist views do not fit into the society — giving the reader 
a chance to present his counterargument. The same paragraph also includes an opening stage 
— Their views are not understood. What makes an individual difficult to understand? — which 
is formulated both as an assertive and a directive. The argumentation stage is presented in the 
paragraphs developing the topic, however, in each paragraph sub-theses are separately proven, 
and arguments presented to prove the initial standpoint and refute the assumed counterarguments 
by the reader. Even if the reader does not have similar counterarguments to the statement, the 
writer’s attempt to tackle the topic dialectically may be perceived. The macro speech act of 
the concluding stage — People who are difficult to understand may know the truth and perfect 
the world — generalises the train of thought and explanations presented in the argumentation 
stage. 

The composition analysed in the present study is a positive example in the sense that the 
writer has selected the argument structure unit for argumentation, formulated statements and 
proven them comprehensibly on the basis of the difference of opinions. The choices made in the 
state exam composition also highlight the various structures employed on the paragraph and the 
text level. The argumentation structure, which could be considered as a train of thought, based on 
complex speech acts may be connected to the critical discussion stages of the pragma-dialectical 
argumentation theory. Based on the author’s study, it is possible to use the pragma-dialectical 
argumentation theory together with the argumentation structure employed in the Estonian study 
materials and thus by the argumentation theory related to pragmatics and dialectics enhance the 
students’ argumentative skills in argumentative compositions. 


Discussion 


The problem of argumentation in the students’ compositions is also asserted by the 
study by R. Oostdam, K. Glopper and M.H. Eiting (1994) analysing the explicit and implicit 
statements and argumentation structures used in student essays. In the last part of their article 
(ibidem, p.140-141) the authors make the following suggestions for writing based on the 
pragma-dialectical theory: make an explicit statement taking together the main idea of the 
paragraph; present arguments and counterarguments; connect the argument closely with the 
statement; analyse the connections of the arguments and the argumentation structure (simple, 
compound, coordinate, subordinate argumentation); ensure that the reader understands the 
relations between the statement and argument. The given suggestions are also needed for the 
improvement of Estonian students’ argumentation in the state examination compositions. 

The analysis of an Estonian student’s state exam composition awarded with maximum 
points shows that the pragma-dialectical argumentation theory is applicable and necessary for 
the improvement of students’ argumentative skills. The same results are also confirmed by the 
analysis of a state exam composition using pragma-dialectics (Kaldjarv, 2010). The Estonian 
state examination composition follows a long tradition, however, as the argumentative text type 
must include a discussion based on a difference of opinions, the students’ attention must be 
drawn to the critical discussion phases created according to the pragma-dialectical argumentation 
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theory that would highlight the analysis of the content of arguments and counterarguments. 
Although the studies by K.Lepajoe (2005) and M.Hennoste (2005) have similarly stressed the 
students’ poor argumentative skills in state exam compositions, no argumentation theories have 
been referred to prior to the study by the author of the present article. 


Conclusions 


An argumentative text is dialogical, however, in state examination compositions 
monologue dominates. Students do not have the skills to express different opinions in state 
exam compositions. In order to employ a dialogue, it is important to understand the cooperative 
principle. The implementation of a discussion based on a difference of opinions would make 
the dialectical aspect more tangible for the author and steer the complex speech acts expressed 
by the student towards the conclusion in greater detail. The participants of the dialogue could 
be connected in the communication process by the speech acts in which they have a specific 
obligation in terms of justification. The speech act is a linguistic unit with a comprehensive 
communicative aim. The understanding of the connections within the context of both 
linguistic pragmatics and the pragma-dialectics would enhance the students’ knowledge of the 
communicative function of argumentation. 

A student’s state examination composition (2006, code 356047) on the topic “People 
who are difficult to understand” is a suitable example of the usage of the argumentation 
structure on the paragraph and text level, however, the strength of the composition also 
lies in the critical evaluation of opposing opinions. As a writer the student has assumed the 
opponent’s counterarguments to his statement, compared the different opinions and formulated 
his conclusion based on the examples or arguments. 

It may be stated that such a text is based on a dialogue. The student has taken a step further 
of the use of simple argumentation, i.e. developed the personal monologue into an imaginary 
dialogue and tested the acceptability of his standpoint on the basis of opposing opinions. Thus, 
the strength of the composition presented in the given article lies in the coherent structure of 
the whole text, the connection between macro speech acts and the logical organization of the 
whole text. 

The pragma-dialectical approach of critical discussion stages based on dialogue focuses 
on testing the acceptability of the standpoint. The question whether the statement may be 
defended against a critical doubt or counterarguments foregrounds the dialectical level. The 
pragmatic level is revealed in the specific culturo-historical background as the moves made 
in order to solve the difference of opinions are considered as verbal acts, i.e. speech acts. The 
latter have a significant role in an argumentative text type as the argumentation is formed out of 
mutually connected complex utterances. The analysis of the argumentation given in the present 
article was based on a state exam composition in which the justification was based on the 
main statement made in the introduction with the sub-theses or statements elaborating on the 
discussion and developing the main statement to a conclusion. On the other hand, there are 
compositions consisting of 30 paragraphs with only two or three sentences. Such choices in an 
argumentative text type cause the argumentation structure to diffuse in the whole text, and in 
most cases students lack the skills to compose a text based on a difference of opinions. 

Even if the pragmatic aspect is in some form always present in state exam compositions, 
the texts mainly lack the dialectical approach. Presenting the dialogue on the basis of the 
critical discussion stages of the pragma-dialectical argumentation theory would solve some 
of the essential problems in state exam compositions as discussions based on different 
opinions. With the necessary knowledge the student would be able to select specific examples 
foregrounding the conflict of opinions for his argumentation, i.e. the presentation of arguments 
and counterarguments to prove his statement. 
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Abstract 


Foreign language teaching has been the subject of many changes in Albania in response to the social 
and economic changes that have taken place in the country and in Europe. The foreign language teacher 
should be able to teach communicative language and intercultural education. This asks for teachers who 
work to develop professionally by applying active teaching and learning strategies. Teacher education is 
the basis for this radical change demanded from the teachers. 

University of Tirana is working to meet this challenge. Based on the problems experienced, beliefs and 
attitudes future teachers share, new Master Courses on Teacher Education have been designed and 
applied in the last two years. They aim at improving teachers’ language and teaching skills by having a 
balanced proportion of content and pedagogical subjects, teaching practice and research. A well designed 
curriculum is seen as crucial to teacher education. 

A survey has been conducted on the outcome of the new curricula of Teacher education. The main focus 
has been to make our foreign language teaching and learning comparable to that of the region by keeping 
to the standards of European Common Framework of Modern Languages. 

Key words: key word, key word, key word, key word. 


Introduction 


Teacher education in Albania has undergone several important changes in the last 
few years because of its close connection with the major innovations occurring in our society. 
Albania in the 21st century will need people who have flexible and adaptable skills of thinking, 
analysing, creating and offering solution to problems, capable to live and work at home and 
abroad. These transformations in the educational system are in accordance with the strategic 
framework for European cooperation in education and training (“ET 2020”), which set four 
strategic objectives, the second of which was to improve the quality and efficiency of education 
and training by ensuring high quality teaching, providing adequate initial teacher education 
and continuous professional development for teachers and trainers. Language learning and 
promotion of language teaching is part of this strategy (CEU, 2009). 

Learning a foreign language has become a necessity for every citizen. People need to 
know English as the language of international communication, which will help them to find 
a job, study and use the vast information provided by technology in foreign languages, travel 
abroad or immigrate. Foreign language teaching makes up an important part of the school 
curricula, which reflects the National Strategy for the Development of pre university education 
that states 

“ Foreign languages policy of the Ministry of Education and Science has been designed 
and applied in accordance with the developments in our country and in concert with the EU 
policy in this regard, following two basic EU directives, multilingualism and intercultural 
education (MES, 2008).” 


The need to adjust the Albanian school system to the European standards in education 
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and to the levels of foreign language competence as described by the Council of Europe 
(Common European Framework, 1996, 1998), the Government policy for the introduction of 
foreign language learning to all levels of education, the reform of the matura exam, in which a 
foreign language is one of the elected exams, ask for foreign language teachers able to teach not 
only language skills, but also prepare their students with intercultural and learning skills. There 
is a growing demand for well-qualified foreign language teachers who can do communicative 
language teaching and have the desire and responsibility for growing as professionals to keep 
up with the changing needs of their students. This demand can be met if methods of teaching 
and assessment are changed with the aim of making students learn communicative language 
skills in a shorter time with less expenses as well as providing them with learning strategies. 
Pre service Teacher Education is the key to professionalism of the future foreign language 
teachers. Given that the curricula and the teaching process constitute the backbone of the 
educational system, improvements of the system start exactly with the review of the curriculum 
and modernization of the teaching process (MES, 2008). 


Problem of Research 


Foreign language learning and teaching changed drastically after 1990. The need for 
communicative language learning, the widespread contact with foreigners, mobility abroad, the 
introduction of foreign textbooks, a wider access to authentic language through literature, films 
and music led to a different attitude to teaching and learning. The new situation brought forth 
new tendencies in offering and teaching the foreign language. So since 1992 a foreign language 
is a compulsory subject of school curriculum from elementary education onwards. There was 
an urgent need to use other approaches to language learning rather than the traditional grammar 
—translation one which was the only approach used up to that period. Most of the foreign 
language teachers are university graduates. In addition to University of Tirana, five other 
universities train foreign language teachers, who teach English, French, German, Italian, Greek 
and Turkish. But they have not been able to cope with the great demand for language teaching, 
a fact which has led to many self-taught teachers to operate in different regions, making the 
foreign language teaching picture a various one where a complexity of teaching methods and 
techniques are used which influence students both positively and negatively. There are different 
beliefs on language learning and teaching. Many of these beliefs stay on with the students when 
they start studying to be teachers. 

On the other hand, foreign language teachers have their own beliefs that determine and 
shape the way they conduct teaching language in the class. Some think teaching languages 
is difficult because of big size and mixed ability classes. Communicative language learning 
can hardly be carried out in this teaching environment. There is a lack of teaching resources, 
especially in the field of information technology. Some teachers think that if you master the 
language well, the science of language, its history and literature you can be a good language 
teacher, which leads to ignoring important pedagogical and methodological courses. 

Despite the great importance put on foreign language teaching the change in its curricula 
was too slow. Until 2008 the would-be foreign language teachers studied four years. Teacher 
education courses accounted for only 10% of the total classes (180 classes and | month teaching 
practice out of 2400 classes taken by a student in four years of study). Lacking the necessary 
pedagogical and methodological knowledge and skills the language teachers fell on their own 
teaching resources, which were the imitation of the traditional model they had already created 
during their formal education. This has created problems for the teaching methodology and 
learning outcomes, which is translated into longer time of learning the language and more 
expenses for the families and the society. 
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Taking into account the multifaceted importance of learning a foreign language and the 
urgent need for well qualified language teachers with knowledge in the foreign language and 
competences in teaching methodology the improvement and modernization of foreign language 
teacher education is considered as key to success. 


Research Focus 


The study deals with the design and implementation of new curricula in Teacher Education 
Master’s Programs. This is in line with the EU directives which ask for the participating countries 
in the Bologna Process to“...“‘endeavor to ensure that teachers hold a qualification from a 
higher education institution...” and to “consider the adoption of measures aimed at raising the 
level qualifications...for employment as a teacher” (CEU, 2007, p. C300/8). This EU directive 
has been reflected in our HE National Strategy (2008-2013) where it is emphasized that the 
curricula in pre service teacher education are overloaded without paying attention to courses 
necessary for educating a successful teacher. There are problems with teaching practice in high 
schools. Further teacher professional development can not be carried out if emphasis is not put 
on pre service education (MES, 2008). 

Since 2008 foreign language teachers in Albania must have a Master’s Degree in 
teaching. From 2010 onwards this has been turned in to a Master’s program of 120 credits. 
The new curricula prepare the teachers not simply as knowledge givers, but also as knowledge 
builders who are active members of the community prepare their students with civic values. 
Teachers need to be able to understand how students learn, their various needs for building 
effective lessons that meet these needs. 


Methodology of Research 
General Background of Research 


Daily observations, survey of student teachers teaching practice, interviews and 
questionnaires with teacher students have highlighted some problems that helped to better 
design and implement teacher education curricula. Based on the problems encountered teacher 
education curriculum was redesigned and improved. The new curriculum aims at insuring 
development of key competencies in language and educational matters and provision of practical 
experiences. This will be accomplished by using successful strategies into classroom activities 
which are student centered. 


Sample of Research 


The focus of the research was to investigate the outcomes of the new curricula in Foreign 
Language Teacher Education Master programs and how it leads to training effective language 
teachers. It also analyses teacher students’ beliefs about the profession of teaching and their 
perceived difficulties and needs. The sample of research consists of 120 students out of 400 
enrolled in MA in Tirana University in 2010-2011. They are chosen at random by using the 
Survey Random Sample Calculator with a confidence interval of 6 and confidence level of 
90. They are full time Master’s students studying to be teachers of English, French, Italian, 
German, Greek and Turkish. Their age ranges from 21 to 35, with a mean of 23.5. All the 
participants hold a Bachelor degree in the respective language. 85 % (102 participants) of 
the sample is females. The courses offered are in Albanian and the target foreign language. 
Language teaching is mostly preferred by females. Higher proportions of females are found 
among bilingual education, ESL and secondary school English teachers (Broughman and 
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Rollefson 2000; Henke, Choy, Chen &, Geis, 1997). The same has been found in other studies. 
Panti¢ (2008) points out that it is obvious that the teaching profession has been feminized to a 
great extent in every researched country in the Western Balkans. 


Instrument and Procedures 


The data for this study were drawn from qualitative and quantitative research methods. 
Foreign Teacher Education curricula of the previous four-year university study programs 
were reviewed. University classroom observations, questionnaires, in-depth interviews with 
university teachers and Master students were carried out. Based on data previously obtained 
from course assessment forms and feedback taken from former graduated language teachers a 
questionnaire was designed and used. The questionnaire consisted of an introductory explanation 
of its aims and content, instructions for its filling out and demographical information about the 
respondent. A combination of open and closed questions was used to find out the expectations 
of the students from the program, perceived difficulties and different needs. 

Respondents had an opportunity to comment and explain their attitudes, opinions and 
expectations. An integral part of the questionnaire was a number of teacher competencies 
divided in four groups: teaching skills, mastery of the foreign language, knowledge and skills 
in doing action research, skills in intercultural education. The importance was assessed by the 
respondents, according to Likert scale ranging from | (not important at all) to 5 (extremely 
important).The second phase of analysis and research data processing included an analysis 
of the content of curricula of the present Teacher Education Master’s program of 120 credits 
compared to the previous Master’s of 60 credits, which was in operation only two academic 
years: 2008-2009 and 2009-2010. A questionnaire was emailed to 120 students. Out of 120 
questionnaires sent, we received 105 or 87.5%.This high percentage of response is explained by 
the fact that they are full time students and do a lot of communication on line. The respondents 
were mostly women, 93.4 % (98 females), 7 males, or 6.6 % of the respondents. 30 students 
out of 120 students were chosen at random to be interviewed .They were asked open-ended 
questions. 


Data Analysis 


Qualitative and quantitative data were taken from interview transcripts and written 
records from structured observations, reviews of teacher education curricula in use in the last five 
years. University teachers appointed to observe teacher students while teaching used a guided 
observation form with the focus on lesson format, subject presentation and class management. 

The respondents’ answers to open —ended questions were organized by questions so 
that consistencies and differences could be identified. This helped to see the pattern in teacher 
students’ beliefs, attitudes, teaching and learning styles. 

Descriptive statistics were used to identify the range of strategies reported to be used by 
the sample and their preferred language teacher competences. This mixed method approach was 
chosen as more appropriate to analyse both qualitative and quantitative data of the study. 


Results of Research 
Language teacher students holds a wide range of beliefs and attitudes on teaching in 
general and language teaching in particular, as well as their special role both as an instructor 


and a learner in this process. 
Regarding teachers’ knowledge of the language all the respondents see it as the primer 
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of teaching English. Language skills integration is marked as important with a mean of 4.1. 
The lower percentage in marking competences in language acquisition (1.9) and identifying 
difficulties of learning (1.3) show their beliefs on the role of the teaching in language learning 
and highlight a need to change these beliefs by providing teacher students with knowledge on 
second language acquisition (Table 1). 


Table 1. Language teacher competencies (Mastery of the foreign language). 


Mastery of the foreign Language N Mean 
The language teacher masters the language and uses this knowledge to model and provide 105 5 
effective teaching in English 
The language teacher integrates listening, speaking, reading, and writing and develops 105 44 
students’ language proficiency 
The language teacher understands the processes of first-language and foreign language 105 19 
acquisition : 
The language teacher knows common difficulties experienced by students in learning a P 

: : : ‘ eee 05 1.3 
foreign language and effective strategies for helping students overcome those difficulties 


Respondents rank competences related to teaching methods, teaching strategies, selection 
of resources, and materials as extremely important or very important. But they rank competences 
related to theory, critical thinking and integration of technological tools and resources into the 
teaching process as very important or important. At this stage of their studies they do not see 
themselves as active and responsible actors of change in their lessons. At the same time it 
reflects the traditional teaching techniques they have been exposed to. (Table 2) 


Table 2. Language teacher competences (Teaching skills). 


Teaching skills N Mean 
The language teacher understands teaching methods and uses this knowledge to plan and 
implement effective, teaching 
The language teacher uses knowledge of theories, concepts, and research on second 
language acquisition to select effective, appropriate methods and strategies for developing 105 1 
students’ language skills 
The language teacher knows how to design and implement appropriate teaching strategies in 
the language class 
The language teacher selects and uses instructional methods, resources, and materials ap- 105 24 


propriate for students’ learning goals and promoting learning in students with diverse needs 


The language teacher engages students in critical thinking, and fosters students’ communica- 


105 42 


tive competence na is 
The language teacher integrates technological tools and resources into the teaching process 7 

if : 05 2.8 
to facilitate and enhance student learning. 
The language teacher applies strategies for creating among students an awareness of and 105 29 


respect for linguistic and cultural diversity 


As for the competences related to action research they rank as extremely important or 
very important competences of identifying, developing research and sharing it with colleagues. 
They consider as extremely important for research subjects problems such as class management, 
(4.1) and planning (3.9), while the course books (2.1) and classroom dynamics (1) are not 
ranked as important. They think these are not acute problems for language teaching due to their 
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misconception of such process. Some argue that it is not up to them to deal with these issues as 
they are not related to language learning. (Table3) 


Table 3. Language teacher competences (Knowledge and skills in doing action 


research). 

Knowledge and skills in doing action research N 
The language teacher knows how to identify research problem 105 
Research problems teachers can analyze: 
4: Classroom management such as instructions, participation, teaching techniques, 105 

pace, balance of talking time 

b Course book and teaching materials , themes , approach , level 105 
Cc Planning , lesson objective , lesson plan , timing , balance of activities 105 
d. Classroom dynamics , relationship to students, students relationship to each other 105 
e. Student learning , learning difficulties , learning strategies 105 
The EFL teacher knows how to develop an action plan 105 
The EFL teacher knows how to analyze the data and share them 105 


They recognize the importance of intercultural education and rank it as extremely 
important or very important, but on the other hand, because of little mobility of teachers and 
teaching in a one culture environment, they see its realization only through integrating into 
language curriculum authentic cultural topics and activities that provide opportunities for 
reflection. (Table 4) 


Table 4, Language teacher competencies (Skills in intercultural education). 


Skills in intercultural education N Mean 
The language teacher educates and facilitates the construction of learners’ personal and social 105 | 35 
identities in the process of developing language skills ‘ 
The language teacher motivates learners by making learning topics and activities more complex in | _, 05 | 27 
order to challenge learners to build intercultural competencies ‘ 
The language teacher integrates intercultural ELT activities through casual conversations in the 105 | 24 
classroom ‘ 
The language teacher integrates into its curriculum authentic cultural topics and activities that ‘ 

; of ; i: : 05 | 28 
provide opportunities for reflection and critique of both native and target cultures 


A list of language learning strategies was given to students. They had to mark what 
strategies they usually had used or already use as language learners. The strategies were 
classified in four groups: Vocabulary learning, Reading, Grammar learning, Writing, Speaking 
and Listening strategies. The data received from these questionnaires showed that teacher 
students have been exposed to many teacher guided exercises and the lessons have been 
teacher centered. Most of them learned vocabulary by heart (with a mean of 4.8), by writing 
the word down (4.5), or by writing sentences (4.1). Strategies such as visualizing, looking at 
the morphological structure, using antonyms and synonyms were less used (1-2). In most cases 
vocabulary learning is incidental. The same picture is with reading, writing, speaking, listening 
and grammar. 

There is a mismatch between the strategies they have used, which are a mirror to the 
teaching they have been exposed to, and the teacher competences they mark. The latter shows 
that our students feel that language students need more student centered activities. 

In addition a group of 30 students, from the sample of study were observed during their 
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teaching practice. A structured observation was used as it is very systematic and enables to 
generate numerical data from the observations which help in making comparisons between 
settings and situations, and frequencies, patterns and trends to be noted (Cohen, 2007). 
Thirty teacher students were appointed to do their internship in the Foreign Language High 
school, which offers English, Spanish, French, Italian, German and Russian. This number was 
conditioned by the number of classes in the school. University teachers follow their activity 
and observe them while teaching. In the framework of the study they used a guided observation 
form consisting of three parts. 

Part I: Lesson Format. It yields a perspective on objectives and concepts, introduction, delivery 
of content, controlled, guided and independent practice and conclusion. 

Part II: Subject presentation. Information is taken on the method (explanation, discussion, 
demonstration, question & answer, drill, small group work, etc.) It also gives data on pacing of 
lesson, wait time and transitions, teacher talking time, student talking time. 

Part III: Classroom Management gives information mainly on classroom rules, routines, 
procedures, adaptations, teacher prompts and cues, management of disruptive behavior and 
reinforcement of appropriate behavior. 

The aim of this observation was to gain insight into the way teacher students plan, 
organize, use different approaches and techniques of teaching and management techniques. 
Each teacher student was observed twice. Regarding Lesson Format explanation took up 75 % 
of the lesson time. Controlled practice was organized by 25 of the teachers. Questions were very 
frequent. It was the only way of organizing talk in the language class. Out of 1300 questions 
recorded in the 60 classes observed, with a mean of 21 questions in a class only 16.6% (216) of 
them were open-ended questions. The others were closed questions seeking for simple answers. 
The lessons are mostly controlled by teachers. The only form of communication is teacher 
students or student teachers. Students talk when and if they are asked by teachers. 

The interview was done with the teachers observed, as part of the observation. A rating 
scale of four points was developed, ranging from rarely to always in ascending order (1=rarely, 
2=sometimes, 3=usually, and 4=always). The observed teachers were asked to rate the extent to 
which they use teaching methods taught during in the Master program. The methods presented 
to the teachers for rating were Teacher Lecture/ Presentation, Teacher-led Q & A, Students 
Working in Pairs, Small Group Discussion, and Student-led Presentation (Table 5). 


Table 5. Teacher responses on the degree of usage of the methods are discussed 
separately below. 


1 2 3 ; 
No | Methods Rarely Sometimes | Usually . 2 N Mean 
Always 
7 Teacher lecture 6.6 28 55.4 10 100 30 2.8 
tati 
7—eacherled OBA] 66 568 333 33 0073023 
3 Students work- 6.6 60.4 26.4 6.6 T00 30 2.3 
ing in 
Sinall Group 
4 Discussion 33.3 33.3 33.4 — 100 30 2 
5 Student-led 50 33.3 167 2230 [| = T00 30 T7 
tati 
verage 205 422 353 Z 100730 22 
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The results of the interview indicate that student teachers use the methods taught in 
the Program , but those used least frequently were Student-led Presentation (1.7 mean rating) 
followed by Small Group Discussion ( 2 mean rating). Teacher lecture presentation was used 
the most frequently with 2.8 mean rating, over half of the students report using this method. 
Both Teacher-led Question and Answer and Students Working in Pairs are reported usually or 
sometimes used by 90% of the students with 2.3 mean rating. 

The students identified the most common challenges they have to meet, applying their 
academic knowledge in real classroom situation. The time of teaching practice, peer observation 
is short. The analysis of the data, the interviews with teacher students and observations in 
classes have shown that content knowledge and knowledge of general principles of pedagogy 
are not sufficient for training effective language teachers. Teachers rely far more on the teaching 
styles they have experienced as learners than on the theory or even the practical knowledge 
they encounter in teacher education programs. They also are not able to tailor their lesson to 
individual needs of the students, because they have not been exposed to this way of teaching. 
Teacher educators must be concerned with preparing future teachers to implement reforms 
by exposing them through their own formal learning to teaching styles that support reform. 
Courses organized through readings, reflective writing assignments, lesson observations, peer 
teaching, and classroom discussion will help faculty and teacher students to manage large, 
mixed ability classes. 

The review of the existing curricula highlighted some problems. In the former four 
year system educational course made up only 10 % of the classes (240 out of 2400). In the 
Professional master Program the Curriculum contained 9 courses, internship and thesis. The 
syllabus did not provide for teaching and learning effective teaching skills. 

The new curricula have been designed in a way to meet the increasing public demands 
and expectations for the prospective language teachers. It consists of four main strands namely: 
1) Pedagogical education of 32 ECTS, 2) Specialised courses on teaching foreign languages 40 
ECTS, 3) Internship of 18 ECTS and 4) Master Thesis 30 ECTS. The former Master studies, 
of 60 credits did not ensure a good theoretical and practical preparation of the teacher students. 
They lacked practical teaching skills. 


Discussion 


The first strand of Curriculum aims to train prospective teachers who need to be 
responsive to and respectful of the diversity of the students in their classrooms; to prepare the 
teacher students to work with adolescents and young adult learners in a wide range of settings 
by providing them with knowledge and skills to modify programs, instruction and assessment 
for students with varied needs; for general curriculum development, specific classroom 
instruction, or for evaluating student’s achievement. The courses taught are teaching methods, 
Critical thinking, Developmental Psychology, Curriculum development, Class Management 
and Assessment and Evaluation. They make up 25 % of the Program Curriculum. 

Specialized content courses aim to produce highly competent teachers in English 
teaching. Ann Barnes (2002) writes that ‘Modern foreign language (MFL) teaching, however, 
requires not only that teachers have the language proficiency to provide an effective language 
model to pupils but also the pedagogic competence to exploit this proficiency in the service of 
pupil learning. 


Courses offered provide students with an overview of the theory and practice of FL 
teaching in the secondary schools and give them knowledge and skills to integrate assessment 
into daily teaching practice; develop a broad repertoire of teaching practices; use available 
technology effectively; draw upon a variety of classroom management techniques. This strand 
makes up 28 % of the program, or 36 credits. 
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The third strand, Internship, makes up 10 % of the program. It enables teacher students to 
have diverse sets of experiences throughout an entire school term in addition to observation and 
practice teaching (staff meetings, parent-teacher meetings and extra-curricular activities). Its 
assessment will be a performance based one including mentor evaluation and portfolio. These 
are new practices and need careful planning, guiding and monitoring by teacher trainers. The 
fourth strand, thesis, aims at enabling students to do research on practical and important issues 
related to teaching in general and subject matter teaching in particular. This will be preceded 
by a lot of reading, literature review, observation and action research. Student research will 
include topics on teaching methodology, research in applied linguistics, comparative studies in 
teaching and research on school currikula. It makes up 45 % of the curricula, 12 credits courses 
on school research and 30 credits thesis writitng. Importance put on research comes from the 
shortcomings observed and the need of transforming the FL teacher into a researcher . Research 
involves them as classroom teachers in an activity which encompasses evaluation of different 
situations in his/her own teaching and in the school context. Only when the teacher is a keen 
observer and willing to make changes and improvement will he be able to develop himself 
and his teaching methods. As Mills (2003) defines action research, it is like “... any systematic 
inquiry conducted by teachers, administrators, counselors, or others with a vested interest in 
the teaching and learning process, for the purpose of gathering data about how their particular 
schools operate, how they teach, and how students learn.” 

The introduction of Action Research is of great importance in teacher education programs. 
This will make the students able to make educational decisions based on rational argumentation, 
in addition to everyday or intuitional argumentation. The skill of being able to think along 
the lines of research principles presupposes a general understanding of all-around research 
methods (Kynaslahti, H., et al., p. 248-249 (2006). The courses are organized into modules 
which allow teachers to work within a flexible structure where objectives are established in 
terms of competencies to be achieved on the basis of those previously acquired. This new way 
of organization to university teachers and students allows students to monitor their own process 
of learning and enhances learning autonomy. On the other hand it poses difficulties which 
teacher educators have to address. 

The changes and improvement in the EFL teacher education curricula are expected to 
educate foreign language teachers who demonstrate an in-depth understanding of language 
learning and acquisition and subject-specific skills and apply that understanding to doing 
meaningful learning activities for all students. They should work for the achievement of all 
students by helping them learn and by teaching learning strategies to them through meeting 
their diverse needs. They should demonstrate skills for insuring intercultural communication 
and show the capacity for professional growth by engaging in research and by applying their 
understanding to improve learning, teaching, and school organization. A very important 
expectation is educating strong beliefs about EFL teaching as a developing profession and 
training teachers with communicative language teaching skills by exposing teacher students to 
real classroom practice and by providing them with action research. 


Conclusions 


Foreign language teaching in Albania is complex and difficult to grasp mainly because of 
the wide variety of factors that have interacted in the last twenty years in terms of educational 
reform, curriculum renewal and societal conditions. The most important change that has taken 
place in the shaping of the belief about the expectations of learners and role of the teacher in 
this process is the need for a sound pre-service education. Pre service teacher education is an 
essential step in the lifelong teaching/learning process. It gives to future teachers the necessary 
tools to turn them into effective and thoughtful professionals. Developing as a professional 
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language teacher is much more than being just a language expert and helping others learn such 
language. Language teachers are to be skillful teachers able to use teaching approaches that 
best suit the social context of teaching. The introduction of Masters Programs of 120 credits 
with a balanced ratio among four strands will lead to enhanced and better education of foreign 
language teachers. The study shows that a program focused on students’ needs and experiences 
is successful in meeting our objectives in training effective teachers, because it is Pre service 
Teacher education that determines the quality of teaching in high schools in the Albanian 
context. In addition, this will be successful when the approach to offering changes and teacher 


students are exposed to active ways of learning by becoming subjects of the lessons. 
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Abstract 


In order to identify the students’ Learning Style of Early Childhood Education, it has been prepared the 
Portilho / Beltrami Children’s Learning Styles Inventory which presents 12 learning situations, including 
the four styles: active, reflective, theoretical and pragmatic. The development of this instrument was 
based on Alonso’s theory (1994) on Learning Styles. The learning situations contain sentences and 
images with different ethnicities, cultures and genres. For the trust and validation process, the instrument 
was initially used on 28 children from a private school. The analysis method called test-retest was 
used and the collaboration from teachers and researchers experts in the learning field. The learning 
situations reproducibility was assessed with an estimated Kappa 8 coefficient and observing its statistical 
significance at a 5% level. The second stage of the research comprised seventy-six students aged from 
five to six years old from a private school and a public city school in Curitiba/PR. The results obtained 
after the implementation of the Portilho/Beltrami Inventory found that the predominant Learning Style 
for children aged five and six years old is reflective, both in the private and public city schools. There is 
no significant difference between the students’ gender and age. 

Key words: early childhood education, inventory, learning, learning styles. 


Introduction 


Society inthe XXI century has requirements related to education. The scenario and current 
trends of knowledge and learning stress the need for a significant inversion in the teaching/ 
learning process, in which the teacher needs, first of all, to focus attention on her own way of 
learning, and then, turn to her students’ learning and to the group’s significant contents. 

Arroyo (2004), suggests an alternative in this comprehension process: the teachers’ view 
and sensitivity reeducation towards the students, as a primary point in understanding the change 
facing the learning issue. 

Reeducating the view can be understood as a change in the teaching/learning process, 
that is, before the teacher worries about organizing and planning the lessons, he/she should be 
alert to the knowledge brought by the students. 

Thus, Brandsford and colleagues (2007, p. 117) also support the idea when saying that 
there is more than one way to learn and that students, when they go to school, do not learn all 
the same way. Learning is not a process that occurs only with the student, but also with the 
teacher too, since it is known that learning is present in the most diverse situations, becoming 
like a process which never ceases. 
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Upon this finding, Fernandez (1994, p. 73) says: “Learners are each one of us, adult or 
child, facing another one as teacher.” 

Thus, it shows that teacher and students are at the same time learners and teachers, with 
a sharp duality which is applied to each one of the subjects. 

This way, the variety of news and information which invades the classrooms becomes 
overwhelming, forcing the teacher to take certain attitudes towards this situation: to be updated, 
to select the questions brought by the students to be worked on, to explore the different situations 
which arise in the classroom and, the most significant, to develop learning to learn, which is 
directly linked to learning. For Claxton (2005), “each learning situation is an opportunity to 
strengthen and develop the learning potential.” 

In the learning/teaching process, it is the teacher who has the task of organizing the 
activities where all the students can develop and use their favorite learning style. So, as the 
school is the responsible institution in administrating and promoting an environment which 
fosters the building of the students’ learning and knowledge, the teacher, in this context, besides 
getting prepared to observe how the students access the received information, should also and, 
especially, try to work with this information and its processing, having as objective to transform 
it into knowledge. 

This suggests a change in attitude, and therefore the new built concept can be 
demonstrated to the existing society, which is called the learning society. From this on, it 
appears that the goals and interests of this new society are different and that the needs are linked 
to learning. 

Within this new context, Assmann (2004) statement is relevant “With the expression 
learning society, it is intended to inculcate that the entire society must enter into a state of 
learning and become a huge network of cognitive ecologies (p. 19)”. 

It is understood by “network of cognitive ecologies”, the cognitive relationships and 
connections that people can develop, which allows for a dynamic strengthening and expansion 
of learning. In the educational context, this means that the teacher, together with the students’ 
interaction can form such a network, offering a new dynamics to the learning process. 

Pozo (2002) in turn, when handling his learning society proposition, clarifies that 
“Finally, we can say that in our culture the need to learn was extended to almost all corners of 
the social activity. It is learning that doesn’t cease (...) We are in the learning society” (p. 32). 

This learning society, together with the culture that surrounds it, asks people to notice 
the style in which they learn and the skills that they have to deal with the different learning 
situations. The competences related to learning are developed from early on and accompany the 
person throughout life, because the way they act while being learners is linked to the skills and 
strategies they have. 

This request from society just ends up by reinforcing the importance of the teacher 
to know and study another perspective that is the Learning Styles theory, and consequently, to 
understand and identify the students’ styles. This, then, suggests understanding the approaches 
and gaps found in the learning process. 

Based on studies conducted by British researchers Honey and Mumford, is that teacher 
Catalina Alonso presents in her doctoral thesis, in 1993, the research on the Learning Styles 
of Spanish university students. In the following year, in 1994, she publishes the book Los 
Estilos de Aprendizaje, together with Domingo Gallego and Peter Honey (PORTILHO, 2003). 
To start her writings on the Learning Styles, Alonso (1994, p.48) states that “Learning Styles 
are physiological, affective and cognitive features which serve as relatively stable indicators on 
how students perceive, interact and answer to their learning environments”. 

The term “skill” refers to what the subject is able to perform, and “strategy” means how 
he learns, meaning, how the action is performed. And the learning styles require the learner 
to know how he/she likes to learn and to perform the activities. Believing that the terms 
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complement each other, we propose a specific material for small children, which helps the 
teacher to work in a meaningful learning way with them in the classroom. 


The Inventory’s Construction 


The instrument we propose was created based on Honey-Alonso’s Questionnaire on 
Learning Styles (CHAEA), elaborated by Catalina Alonso, translated and adapted to Portuguese 
in 2003. 

CHAEA is an instrument for adults, which allows to identify the predominantly Learning 
Style. It is composed by eighty learning situations, structured in four groups with twenty 
situations each, respectively related to the four Learning Styles: the active, the reflective, the 
theoretical and the pragmatic. It should be pointed out that the learning situations are found in 
CHAEA in an elevator form; they do not follow any specific sequence. In this questionnaire the 
person marks the items which he/she most identifies with. 

For the preparation of the Portilho / Beltrami Learning Styles Inventory for Children, 
it was necessary to consider aspects referent to the five and six year-old age group, as children 
in this stage require concrete and illustrative activities. They are, according to Jean Piaget’s 
epistemological theory (2006), in the pre-operative stage, using mental symbols, images, words 
to represent objects, people and facts. 

Therefore, based on Piaget and Inhelder’s (2006) studies and professional experience 
with small children, it is how the Inventory’s structure was drawn up. 

Thus, there was the need to observe Kindergarten III daily classrooms activities, which 
is currently 1* grade elementary school, in order to register the main situations which happen 
with five and six year-old children. 

On this occasion, important issues were observed, like: the relationship among the 
children, with the teacher and with the educational environment; the activities done in the 
classroom; the children’s attitudes facing the learning situations, the colleagues and the teacher, 
choosing materials to perform a task, the children’s behavior while using the computer, among 
others. 

Given the range of learning situations, the next stage was to select and define the amount 
of questions in the inventory. It is worth saying that the time factor influenced in choosing the 
number of learning situations to be selected, since the children scatter about and tire easily when 
facing activities which require attention and concentration. There were 12 learning situations 
selected, each one with four answers, referring to the four styles: active, reflective, theoretical 
and pragmatic. 

Aware that the children could mark all the options, in case the children’s inventory 
presented only written items, which would prevent obtaining data about their learning style, 
it was established that there would be pictures in order to illustrate the answers. Such decision 
was taken as an illustration facilitates the visualization of the proposed situation, besides 
representing a more accessible language to the age group. 

With the structure of the Portilho/Beltrami Inventory defined, it was necessary to decide, 
together with the illustrator, important aspects in preparing the pictures. The first decision was 
according to the standardization of the figures, so choosing the answers would not happen 
because of the picture. Following, it was decided to use images which would show different 
ethnicities, cultures and genres. Finally, it was explained to the illustrator the instrument’s 
dynamics, as well as the main features of each Learning Style. 

The Portilho/Beltrami Learning Styles Inventory for Children is composed of twelve 
situations which vary according to the environment: school (classroom), home and birthday 
party. Each one of the situations is formed by a sentence which explains the situation’s context 
and four written answers and colorful illustrations corresponding to the four Learning Styles. 
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The learning situations are done on size A4 paper, having two situations per sheet. The 
Portilho/Beltrami Inventory is also made up of a feedback sheet in black and white, which 
reports all the learning situations. This feedback sheet allows the test giver to record the answers 
given by the children. 

There is also the identification sheet with the child’s data, in which the test giver fills 
out with name, age, sex, teacher’s name, the school, the grade in which the child is at and the 
activity’s beginning and finishing time. 

The final sheet is made up of a table with learning situations’ classification, allowing the 
test giver to identify the predominant Learning Style. 


Children’s Learning Styles Characteristics 


The adjectives which characterize the Learning Styles were the propellants for the 
development and, later, for the creation of the Portilho/Beltrami Learning Styles Inventory for 
Children. The lack of specific material for the evaluation of the Children’s Learning Style was 
a factor which contributed towards creating this instrument directed to small children. There 
was the need to adapt the qualities and characteristics for each one of the styles of the children’s 
attributes, also adapting the activities and situations independent of the environment. 

Integrating the studies about the Learning Styles theory, by Alonso (1994), to the 
situations experienced by five and six-year old children, it can be stated that the characteristics 
for each one of the styles are: 

e ~The child with more features in the active style proves to be cheerful, communicative 
and quick to perform the tasks or what has been asked, curious, meaning, the child likes to 
discover new things. The child also prefers to diversify the environment where he/she studies or 
plays. In the classroom, is the student who, at the same time, works and also talks and does not 
stay doing the same activity for too long. Their creativity allows doing things which go beyond 
what was requested. The teacher identifies this student as being the one who is always ready to 
help both her and the classmates. The student shows enchantment upon new contexts, revealing 
the desire to learn. In games with the classmates, he/she is the leader, inventing games and 
activities, and may be considered the “protagonist” of the situations presented. The student is 
extrovert, enjoying being the center of attention. The student is also responsible for reconciling 
conflict situations which arise among classmates, willing to help. 

e The child who presents the reflective style as predominant, has the following 
characteristics: first observes, analyses the environment, and then begins to participate. At 
school, specifically in the classroom, the teacher identifies as the student who first waits for 
all the classmates to talk, and only afterwards makes comments or conclusions. This prudence 
makes the student to consider the alternatives before being exposed. So, the student thinks and 
analyses the lessons before doing them, and this same attitude is repeated during games. During 
lucid and fun activities, and games, the student first observes the classmates playing, and only 
later joins them. Faced with several color options, for example, the student first observes, thinks, 
and then chooses the one which he/she likes the most. Another feature of this style is that the 
child likes details: either painting or doing another activity, the child tries to be neat and very 
careful in order to do the best and in the most perfect way as possible. 

e When the child’s predominant Learning Style is the theoretical, in general, he/she 
is organized and plans the tasks. When dealing with computer and video game, or playing with 
classmates, the child starts the activity already knowing what he/she wants and what will do 
first. This planning is also extended to doing the lessons, as the theoretical child expects the 
information given by the teacher before starting them. The organization issue may be identified 
during a puzzle’s assembly, when the pieces are previously separated by the child before the 
game. Another feature which indicates this style predominance is the fact that the child wants 
to know the “whys” of the facts, seeking an explanation for everything. 
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e The pragmatic style can be identified in children whose attitudes are based on self- 
confidence and determination upon what has to be done. That means not listening, not taking 
into consideration what classmates comment about his/her tasks. They are determined and 
practical, which can be perceived at the time of selecting games, the color to paint a picture, the 
clothes to go out. The choices are made in a fast, objective and useful manner. These children 
have autonomy in carrying out tasks. If a problem arises, the pragmatic child wants to solve 
the situation right away, likes the practicality of things and the new things that come from the 
tasks. 


Methodology of Research 
Inventory s Application 


The first step in completing the application is the identification sheet. Then, it is suggested 
to explain to the child that the “game” will start, in which the child will choose the best alternative 
for him/her. It is important to stress that the child should only choose one alternative and there 
is no right or wrong answer. If the child needs the situation to be repeated, the test giver can 
have it redone as often as needed. As the inventory Portilho / Beltrami was prepared from the 
observation of the situations experienced by the five and six year-old children, the vocabulary 
used is also relevant to this age group. However, if the child does not understand a word, the 
test giver can provide a synonym. 

It is necessary to give the feedback paper to the child, explaining its purpose and therefore 
mark the chosen alternative. If the child makes a comment during the application, the test giver 
can write it down on this feedback page. 

As some of the learning situations present in its entirety more than one character, which 
may hinder the child’s visual understanding, the test giver can contextualize the character, 
relating it to the child himself. As for example: “in this situation you are this child...” 


The Instrument’s Validity and Reliability 


The Portilho / Beltrami Learning Styles Inventory for Children went through a process 
of validity and reliability. According to Cozby (2003, p. 108), the definition of reliability “refers 
to the consistency or stability of a measure of behavior. For this, it was used an analysis method 
called test-retest. This procedure puts the subject in focus, but what differs it from the others are 
the times when the applications are done. The application is done in two different stages, with 
a specific time range and by the same person. 

In the case of the Portilho / Beltrami Inventory there was an interval of twenty one 
days between the first and second application, considered sufficient time for the 28 (twenty 
eight) children in the project not to remember the answers given previously. Urbina (2005, 
p. 128) clarifies this issue by stating that “Therefore, there is no fixed interval which can be 
recommended for all the tests”. 

The test-retest was done for two reasons: to check the extent of this construct and for 
being the instrument’s validation object. In it, the following guidelines were met: the application 
range between the two tests and the application being done by the same researcher. 

One of the problems likely to occur between the two applications of the same instrument 
is remembering the answer, which can lead to a false reproducibility. On this issue, Cozby 
(2003) states that “ the calculations of the test-retest reliability implies that the same test is 
applied twice, the correlation may be artificially high, because the subjects remember how they 
answered the first time (p. 111)”. 

The inventory’s validation refers to the truth and the information’s correct 
representation. 
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Aiming to achieve criteria of validity and reliability from the Portilho / Beltrami Learning 
Styles Inventory for Children, it was requested the collaboration of researchers and teachers 
expert in the field of learning to evaluate the suitability of the Learning Styles to the figures and 
to the children’s age group. 

The researched teachers have the following qualifications: 


e Professor 1: Doctor of Psychology, professor at the Autonomous 
University of Madrid, with published research in the area of Learning Styles. 
e Professor 2: Doctor of Psychology, professor at the Autonomous 


University of Madrid, with published research in the area of Teacher Training and 
Learning Evaluation. 

e Professor 3: Doctor of Education, professor at the Sacred Heart 
University — (USC). 

In the process of building the instrument, it is important to emphasize that the first 
version had only two responses related to the learning styles. After the experts’ analysis, it 
was established that the Inventory should have twelve learning situations, each one with four 
answers, that is, each one referring to one learning style. 

In an attempt to better adapt the instrument to the children, the second version of the 
inventory was revised, based on the suggestions and considerations done by the area specialists 
sanctioned as follows: 

a) The number of issues is relevant for being a multiple of four and also for taking into 
consideration the children’s attention span; 

b) Despite the beauty of the drawings, they are merely illustrative, as the text itself can 
be understood; 

c) The drawings do not reveal the styles’ four different expressions; 

d) The context of each environment should be the same, with the only change being a 
visual element referring to the style. 

In the opinion of all involved experts, the pictures and the sentences properly measure 
each learning style, making the instrument valid. 

In view of the comments made, some situations and drawings have been adapted. 

So, the pilot study plus the area experts’ contributions were the determining factors in 
validating the Portilho / Beltrami Inventory. 

With the second application of the test-retest finished, the next step was to perform a 
statistical analysis of the results. 

The analysis objective was to evaluate the situations reproducibility, considering the four 
styles. Thus, it was estimated Kappa’s coefficient (O= absence of agreement between the two 
evaluations; < 0.4, poor agreement; from 0.4 to 0.75, good agreement; above 0.75, excellent 
agreement). Moreover, for each situation it was tested the null hypothesis that there is no 
correlation between the two evaluations (there is no reproducibility) versus the alternative 
hypothesis that there is correlation. 

That is what the table below shows: 
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Table 1. Statistical analysis of the learning situations. 


Learning : : Kappa’s 
Situation Correlation Disagreement Coefficient p Value 
Absolute Percent Absolute Value 
Value % Percent % 

1 15 53.6 13 46.4 0.261 0.017 
2 15 53.6 13 46.4 0.001 0.359 
3 19 67.9 9 32.1 0.459 0.001 
4 15 53.6 13 46.4 0.198 0.064 
5 16 57.1 12 42.9 0.417 <0.001 
6 16 57.1 12 42.9 0.417 <0.001 
7 16 57.1 12 42.9 0.356 0.003 
8 19 67.9 9 32.1 0.502 <0.001 
9 16 57.1 12 42.9 0.377 <0.001 
10 17 60.7 11 39.3 0.403 <0.001 
11 16 57.1 12 42.9 0.287 0.003 
12 23 23 82.1 5 17.9 0.654 < 0.01 


Font: Research data. 


The table above shows the answers’ agreement and disagreement for the twelve learning 
situations in the first application and in the retest, with the 28 children participating in this stage 
of the research. The agreement of the answers in each one of the learning situations, from first 
to second application, indicates that there was loyalty to the learning style in both moments. 

The learning situations reproducibility was assessed with an estimated Kappa’s 
coefficient and observing its statistical significance at a 5% level. 

According to statistical analysis, the learning situations 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 show good 
response reproducibility, in accordance to the Kappa coefficient, and the p-value significantly 
greater than 0. The learning situations 1, 2, 7, 9 and 11 showed poor reproducibility, after 
examining the Kappa coefficient and the p-value significantly greater than 0. The Kappa’s 
coefficients found reflect weak or good reproducibility, indicating that the children respond in 
a different manner in two consecutive evaluations. 

However, the results of the statistical tests indicate that, despite this, the children’s 
responses are reproduced for all questions, with exception of situation 4. Because this learning 
situation has presented a greater discrepancy of results, regarding the use of paint by the child, 
it has been revised. The drawings and the answers which make up the situation in question 
were reviewed and, therefore, it was found that the images did not show a correspondence to 
the written answer. This determined its change so that the inventory could be applied in other 
research subjects. 


Results of Research 


Following the instrument’s validation phase, the next step was the application on a larger 
sample of participating subjects, seventy six five and six-year old male and female students, 
from a public and a private school. The choice of the educational institutions aimed, in addition 
to the necessary population increase, to check if there was or not difference of Learning Styles 
between the private and public educational system. 

The data analysis allowed to show the existence of a significant association among 
learning styles and the variables: gender, age (five, six and seven-year olds), time and type of 
school (private or public). The results obtained in the study were expressed as frequencies and 
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percentages and so it was used the Chi-square test, in which the values of p<0.05 indicated 


statistical significance. 


Table 2. Variable gender. 


Gender Absolute Value Percent % 
Female 32 42.11 
Male 44 57.89 
Total 76 100 


Font: Research data 


The second table shows the number of participating subjects in this research: thirty two 


girls and forty four boys. 


Table 3. Variable school. 


School Absolute Value Percent, % 
Private 21 35.53 
Public 49 sree 
Total 76 100 


Font: Research data 


Among the seventy six students who participated in the study, twenty seven students are 
from private school and forty nine, from public school. 


Table 4. Variable age. 


Age (years Absolute Value Percent, % 
5 51 67.11 
6 24 31.58 
7 1 1.32 
Total 76 100 


Font: Research data 


Of the seventy six students who participated in the study, fifty one are five years old, 
twenty four are six and only one child is seven years old. 
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Figure 1. Learning style. 
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The above figure 1 indicates a general classification of all seventy six students who 
participated in the research, according to the answer given to each one of the learning situations. 
The analysis showed that from the seventy six children, seventeen students (22.4%) are in the 
predominant active style, while sixteen students (21.1%) are in the theoretical style. Only five 
students (6.6%) are in the predominant pragmatic style. And still, three students (4.0%) are tied 
for styles without the reflective. In the general classification, the reflective style and the ties in 
styles with the reflective are shown by thirty five students (46.1%). 

It shows the high level of the reflective Learning Style and the ties with the style in the 
general classification. 

The range of 95% confidence for the percentage of students with reflective style / ties 
with reflective is from 34.85% to 57.26%. This indicates that there is 95% of confidence that 
this range has the true percentage (population) of students with the reflective style / ties with 
reflective. 

The Learning Styles predominant in the seventy six students who participated in the 
research are the reflective and ties with reflective. 

The comparison between boys and girls, shows that both have the reflective style and ties 
with the reflective predominant. However, the girls stand out with more than 50% in choosing 
these styles, with the other styles. While the boys, about 40%, have the predominant reflective 
style and ties with reflective. 

In the private school there is a tie on the predominance of reflective styles and ties 
with reflective and the theoretical style. In the public school, most of the students selected the 
reflective style and ties with reflective against the others. 

The reflective Learning Styles and ties with reflective stood out both with five year-old 
and six year-old students. What is different in the variable age, is that the theoretical learning 
style appears in second place for the five-year old students. While six-year old children show 
the active style. 


Final Contributions 


The conducted research found that the predominant Learning Style in five and six-year 
old children from the Early Childhood Education is predominantly reflective, considering the 
researched educational institutions, a private school and a public city one. 

The Portilho/Beltrami Inventory contributes to the teaching practice for representing a 
new tool to the Early Childhood Education teacher. It is believed that it gives Early Childhood 
Education teachers the opportunity of getting to know the five and six-year old children’s 
Learning Styles and the consequences of its applicability in the classroom, suggesting the 
rethinking of planning and of the teaching strategies, of the learning assessment and the changes 
in teaching styles according to the children’s different learning styles. 

When identifying the predominant style still in the early stage in school, the teacher 
has the possibility of promoting an education which develops characteristics of the other 
learning styles, which can play in a significant manner in the students’ academic background. 
It is known that during the school years, they will have contact with different teachers and, 
consequently, with different Learning Styles and also different teaching from their teachers. 
The identification of the predominant style in the stage of Early Childhood Education allows 
the student to reinforce the other styles in different learning situations, being able of achieving 
more meaningful learning. 

It is important to emphasize that this instrument is the only one which is known in the 
area of Learning Styles designed for small children. With this inventory other research with 
young children is being done. It is believed that this tool can be worked in other contexts, as 
family orientation, special education and also with older children. 
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Abstract 


Questioning stands at the core of massive communication in general and between a teacher and a student 
in particular. It is a process teachers and students face every day. It is a powerful tool to stimulate and 
support critical thinking. Being an active element in the whole teaching and learning process, questioning 
fulfills a fruitful conversation between students and teachers and the whole community. Since ancient 
times, Socrates, the Greek philosopher tried to lead his students towards the discovery of the truth itself 
by means of questioning. ‘Six honest servants have taught me everything that I know; their names are: 
What? Why? When? How? Where? Who? This is homage paid by Kipling to his six teachers (Reference 
stated in Aspects of Teaching and Learning, AEDP, Tirana, Albania 1997). 

People ask but sometimes it is difficult for them to get the right answers they have been looking for. 
At times this is true because of the lack of knowledge and because of the fact that the question itself is 
not accurate. Questioning is marked as a component part of the four language skills: reading, writing, 
speaking and listening. It is of great interest among teachers who want to know more about this issue. 
This research paper is based on the experience gained by working with teachers who showed enthusiasm 
and self- confidence for the application of new methodologies and strategies in their classrooms. The 
attitude of the Albanian teachers towards the concepts of teaching has changed, so they have become 
well-aware of what and how to ask while trying hard to get integrated in all spheres of European reality. 
Brainstorming, pair-work, role play, questioning techniques, discovering lessons have now become an 
inseparable part of teacher’s work and their active vocabulary as well. 

Key words: critical thinking, development, didactic, encouragement, questioning, strategies. 


Introduction 


In general, it is believed that the process of teaching and learning is active and lively. 
Learning has long been structured competitively. A particular teaching paradigm has dominated 
education in Albania for years. This paradigm likens the minds of untrained students to empty, 
passive vessels awaiting the transfer of knowledge (Sharan & Sharan, 1992). Under this model 
teaching consists of nothing more than educators pouring their knowledge into students, whom 
they then classify, sort and categorize on the basis of how they perform in a competition for 
grades. In this process, which is characterized by its twofold character, the fact what rapport 
and relationship they would establish is of great importance. From the historical point of view 
this has been a problem at the focus of educational research activities of a lot of theoreticians, 
who evaluated and evaluate the teacher-student and vice versa communication as essential in 
all classroom activities. In different times, depending on kinds of education, types of schools, 
methods and approaches of education, the communication ‘teacher-student and student- 
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teacher’ has been conceptualized differently; it has been referred to as biased and there have 
been moments when it has been neglected or underestimated. This communication which has 
as its means the language itself, and coats thinking, is realized by means of questioning. Every 
day millions of people explain something to millions of other people. They ask and answer. In 
addition to what happens outside the walls of schools, there are thousands of teachers working 
in classrooms who explain new concepts or classroom rules, who clarify confusion, who unlock 
mysteries by asking and asking time invested in asking in order to improve the ability of students 
to understand the world around us can be spent well. Asking, well-conducted, can motivate 
people very effectively. It is worth exploring the ways and strategies available to teachers and 
the pattern of classroom arrangement and management which best assist student learning. At 
the very heart of education is the ability to make sense of what is going on in a classroom. 

Today a quiet revolution is being witnessed in many schools across the country. Although 
research remains top priority, many teachers are placing a renewed emphasis on teaching 
quality. As teachers, if we want to enrich understanding of learning and teaching we need to 
spend time looking in classrooms (Nunan, 1991). They no longer see their students as empty 
or passive vessels but as active constructers, discoverers and transformers of knowledge. These 
teachers want to develop talents and abilities so that they can function in real world professional 
environments. And perhaps most importantly these teachers recognize that to do so they must 
try to create learning situations that encourage students to become actively involved. In order 
to achieve this, questioning comes to help. What worries us today? It could be summed up in 
several questions. Why do students ask? Why do teachers ask? What do we have in mind when 
asking? Should questioning be a monopoly of teachers only? How could questions develop our 
student’s critical and creative thinking? How could we encourage students to ask? What are the 
techniques of compiling an effective question? ... 

Another important idea is that questioning is considered as an important ability that a 
teacher should have. Good questioning is the essence of good teaching. To question well is to 
teach well. The skillful use of the question, more than anything else lies deep into the fine art of 
teaching, for in it we have the guide to clear and vivid ideas and the quick spur to imagination, 
the stimulus to thought, the incentive to action (John Dewey referred to by AEDP 1999 Metoda 
té Mésimdhénies, Tirané, Albania) 

No lesson can be thought without questions. There are many definitions for the words 
questioning, to question and question. Questioning is the act of asking questions, the process 
of asking questions and an enquiry or interrogation. Here it is going to be seen as a process of 
asking questions, which becomes a technique greatly used in the classroom. 


Purposes of Questioning 


There are broad and specific purposes related to questioning. The broad purposes of 
questioning are: to encourage students to talk so they could reveal what they already know 
or do not know; to ensure that they have grasped the key points which link to earlier learning 
and which will link to subsequent learning; to develop their understanding of what is being 
learned. As far as the specific purposes of questioning are concerned, they can be classified 
during the four stages of a lesson as follows: |. Introduction, here questioning helps to establish 
human contacts; to discover what the class knows; to pose problems which lead to the subject. 
2. Presentation, which through questioning manages to maintain interest and alertness; to 
encourage reasoning and logical thinking; to discover if there is understanding. 3. Application 
helps students by means of questioning to focus and clarify; to make observations; to seek 
information on a specific subject (Lynch, 1991); to clear up misunderstandings; to assist 
individuals. 4. Conclusion makes students revise; test results and suggest. Discussions are at 
the core of each stage and they suggest that teachers should be link their teaching with the aims, 
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which provide with structures both teachers and students. The teachers ask questions when they 
are preparing for the lesson; during the lesson and when they are assessing and evaluating. 

There is a need to take account of and to respond to the answers the students give to 
questions asked by the teacher. Even ifan answer is not what one is hoping to receive, it should not 
be ignored. Exploration of a student’s incorrect or unexpected response can lead to worthwhile 
discussion and increase both teachers and students’ awareness of specific misunderstanding 
and misinterpretations. Teachers must pay attention to the clarity of the message, whether 
the student understands explicitly what is being asked. So the teacher should be clear about 
what the question may present. It is not enough for the teachers to know the range of possible 
answers to a question. They must appreciate the level of cognitive difficulty involved in the 
students’ efforts to respond to a particular question. In classes using communicative approach 
the demands placed on teachers to understand the role of questions is important. Different 
studies show that there are important differences in the impact of different types of questions on 
learners and the learning process. It is well known that there are questions which require more 
than simple recall of a phrase, something in general, a detail from a text or a vocabulary item. 
Other questions may require students to formulate and express an opinion, an evaluation of an 
event or a reading passage. Differences such as these affect not only the cognitive complexity 
of responses but the grammatical complexity as well. Usually teachers ask more questions 
which request the information that students already know rather than questions which ask for 
new information. The tendency should be towards the latter. They at the same time increase 
the amount of communication. Students follow the teacher naturally. Asking questions is better 
than making a whole speech. 


Functions of Questioning 


Questioning is an integrated part of any lesson. The skilful questioning of a class performs 
a number of important functions. 
1. Social Function: Questioning creates cooperation between teachers and students and 
within respective groups. It helps to establish and strengthen relationships between them; it 
helps to integrate groups through face to face interaction, to express themselves openly and 
clearly; it incites the spirit of collectivism; it educates the students with the feeling of initiative, 
courage and sincerity. Questioning in itself is a means that attacks shyness and apathy, it is an 
optimistic incentive. A good answer brings satisfaction. The problem widely discussed was 
related to the fact that when teachers do not know the answer to a question, is it the right thing 
not to admit it? This situation posed problems for the less experienced teachers. The conclusion 
was: ‘say you will find the answer as soon as you can and do not be afraid to admit it. Then 
you will find time to deal with it in the future lessons’ (a result drawn from research). Here the 
notion of Losing Face used by Goffman (Goffman, 1959) may be put forward. This has to do 
with embarrassment and humiliation of both teachers and students if they do not know the right 
answers to some questions. During the research it was noticed that teachers could overcome 
this difficulty on the part of their students according to what (Norton 1989, Ornstein 1990) 
stated: by increasing wait-time to help them answer the questions fully, prompting by giving 
hints, probing them in order to have them offer additional information. Finally, classroom is an 
institutional setting with asymmetrical role distribution between the teacher and students. The 
teacher is the institutional authority to control discourse and there is a social distance between 
them and their students (FU.2008, pg.78). Teachers ask to establish a relationship with their 
students and try to reduce the social gap between them. 


2. Psychological Function: Questioningcreatesasoundemotionalsurroundinginclassrooms 
and motivates students too. We know that the mental world activated contains cognitive elements 
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as well as emotive ones. Questioning assists to develop and maintain a healthy emotional and 
intellectual climate as well as establishing appropriate levels of motivation. Questioning has a 
sense of obligation, encouragement. It invites students to ask and answer. It is a psychological 
incentive. Freiberg and Stein (1999) put forward the idea of classroom climate which creates 
the mood, the atmosphere through the rules set out and ways the teacher interacts with students 
in the physical environment. 


3. Educational Function: Questioning gathers, shares, and gives information. It elicits 
information. It probes student’s prior knowledge before a new subject or area of learning is 
introduced. It helps check the level of knowledge and understanding. Questioning helps revise 
previous learning and consolidate recent learning process. It systemizes the knowledge gained. 
Through questions teachers draw conclusions, evaluate lessons and assess their students. As 
people know, the more students participate in interaction, the more active and positive the 
atmosphere will be, the more successful the whole process will be and teacher would find it 
easy to proceed into the hard road of education. 


Research Focus 


Research shows that questioning is popular as a teaching method and technique and that 
classroom teachers spend about half of their teaching time asking questions. These questions 
range from low-level cognitive to high-level cognitive ones, which require the students to use 
high order thinking skills. Every day school practice shows that most part of the questions 
consist of questions that concentrate on factual information and they are mainly asked by the 
teachers leading to a teacher centered class. 

The present study focuses on the main issues surrounding questioning competences at 
schools namely the reasons teachers and students ask questions and especially why students do 
not ask questions in our school environment. 


Methodology of Research 
General Background of Research 


In order to meet the needs of teachers with new ideas and teaching techniques, as well as 
evaluate the situation, which existed in relationship with questioning in the Albanian Education 
System, a survey was carried out in Albania. The methods employed were both quantitative 
and qualitative. It covered three areas. The first focused on questioning in general; its purposes 
and functions. The second referred to research based on data and information gathered from 
interviews (conducted in the Albanian Language) in order to analyze the approaches that 
develop questioning. The third presented problems facing students and teachers in developing 
questioning techniques in order to enhance critical thinking. The responses obtained were then 
analyzed and evaluated; figures were interpreted to gain better insights on the tendency related 
to questioning. All in all, the aim of the survey was to provide a brief overview of the present 
situation covering questioning as an important element of teaching and learning. As a result 
objectives were set. They are as follows: 

1. To develop the assessment of questioning 

2. To hold meetings with teachers and students and conduct interviews so as to review the 

questioning capacities in Albanian High schools 

3. To assess the activities related and identify improvement measures 

4. To formulate recommandations for the improvement of questioning and explaining 

processes 
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The survey was meant as research exercise and it was undertaken to get the necessary 
information, facts about their views on questioning and also to compare answers to studies and 
research done before on this issue. Teachers, students and parents ranked as most important 
the discussions covering the following: Describing questioning in general; giving reasons 
why people ask; using strategies to help students ask questions; giving information about the 
advantages of questioning, stressing the importance and the functions of questioning; arguing 
why students hesitate to make questions. The survey and research was concentrated mainly on 
these four questions: 

1. Why do people ask? 


2. Why do teachers ask? 
3. Why do students ask? 
4. Why don’t students ask? 


The participants in this survey were asked the above open-ended questions in one-to-one 
and group interviews. Both teachers and students answered the questions differently. But one 
thing is certain: their attitude towards the concepts of teaching and learning has changed, so 
they have become well-aware of what and how to ask in order to enhance critical thinking in 
their classes. Brainstorming, pair-work, role play, questioning techniques, discovering lessons 
have now become an inseparable part of school work being applied in almost all subjects and 
their active vocabulary as well. 


Sample of Research 


The sample of the study consisted of 60 people chosen at random in six high schools in 
Albania. These schools were pilot schools assigned by the Ministry of Education and Science 
in the framework of a project for developing and implementing new teaching and learning 
methods at schools. Three schools were chosen from cities and remote parts of the country. 
The persons interviewed were 12 parents, 30 teachers, and 18 students. The process included 
teachers who taught different subjects at school such as teachers of languages, social studies, 
arts and science. 


Instrument and Procedures 


Students, teachers and parents were asked to sit in for interviews in order to respond 
to the questions provided. The main focus was on issues surrounding questioning competences 
at schools and the application of questioning techniques within programs. The interviewees 
put forward useful items related to questioning, factors believed to enhance or hinder the 
development of critical thinking in school environment and other opinions about teaching 
methods and educational goals. 


Data Analysis 
The data were collected through interviews as stated above. The transcripts of the 
interviews were categorized according to the four questions the study focused on. The collection 


of data was administered with a high degree of explicitness which involved the use of structural 
types of questions formulated in advance. 
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Results of Research 


The answers provided were different. The majority of the interviewees were of the 
opinion that people ask to know something they do not, get information and knowledge; satisfy 
their curiosity and clarify difficult problems. It seems people are not so much interested to ask 
questions to make contact or deepen their understanding of another person, be well-informed 
or debate. It was obvious why so few people ask questions to avoid embarrassing moments or 
allay anxiety. They thought it was something personal. 

Regarding the second question ‘why teachers ask’ all participants expressed the idea that 
they usually ask to check students’ knowledge and understanding, know their students’ level, 
most of them said that they evaluate and assess students’ performance, get students’ opinions, 
see how much information students have on the subject. Half of them were of the opinion 
that questioning makes students speak fluently. It provides feedback and helps them know the 
social and cultural background of their students. As it is seen, the reasons why the teachers ask 
questions in their classrooms are different from those asked every day. They may vary even 
according to the subject or topic being taught. Cross questioning, checking up and interrogation 
are rude in everyday life, but they are the staple, the core of classroom life. 

Based onresearch most of the people interviewed were teachers and students, 80% of them, 
so obviously most of the reasons they give to the first two questions belonged to the educational 
function; some belonged to the social function; and just few belonged to the psychological 
function as to avoid embarrassing moments and attract attention or overcome silence. With 
respect to teaching strategies, emphasis on open-ended questions was suggested. According 
to them, teaching should reflect student-centered views, as well as provide opportunities for 
students to engage in a variety of activities. 

The third question ‘why students ask’ had the following answers. All students ask 
to learn and get more information. The majority stressed the idea of expanding knowledge, 
satisfying their curiosity and clarifying ideas about different problems. Next in line were 
questions students ask to get ready to face the world around, be prepared for a career in the 
future and know more about them. Here comes the saying: “He who asks much knows much 
(an old Albanian saying)”. Usually teachers ask more questions than students. This may lead 
to teacher-centered teaching process which should not be largely practiced. The focus should 
be directed towards the student-centered process, that is, encourage students to ask and answer 
questions at a larger scale. When students are being creative in a classroom, they are likely to 
question and challenge. 

(Tab.1) 


Table 1. Answers to the interview questions. 


Results of the interview We, || Nee % 
rR Answers to question Why people ask ava 

To know something they do not know 60 26 43 
To get information and knowledge 60 25 41 
To satisfy their curiosity 60 22 36 
To clarify difficult problems 60 20 33 
To make contact or deepen their understanding of another person 60 17 28 
To be well informed 60 15 25 
To debate 60 11 18 
To avoid embarrassing moments or allay anxiety 60 4 6 
Il. Answers to question Why teachers ask 
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To check students’ knowledge and understanding 60 100 
To know their students’ level 60 91 
To evaluate and assess students’ performance 60 83 
To get students’ opinions 60 15 
To see how much linguistic, social and cross-cultural information they have 60 66 
To make students speak fluently 60 58 
To get feedback 60 50 
To know their students’ social and cultural background 60 41 
Ill. Answers to question Why students ask 

To learn and get more information 60 60 100 
To expand knowledge 60 50 83 
To satisfy curiosity 60 55 91 
To clarify ideas about different problems 60 45 15 
To get ready to face the world 60 40 66 
To be prepared for a career 60 35 58 
To know more about themselves 60 30 50 


Another question put forward was: Why don’t students ask? There are a lot of obstacles 
which interfere with the ability of students to ask. The primary enemies include: disinterest, 
failure to understand, feelings of isolation and alienation, progress, emotional moods that block 
learning and cognitive processing of information, the complexity of the material presented and 
tradition. By tradition parents ask, children no; teachers ask and students answer. This tradition 
has been too strong in Albania; a tradition which surpassed the mentality of people, their homes 
and finally got deep rooted into classrooms. That is why in some of our observations more than 
80% of the questions were asked by the teachers. This was prominent especially in the remote, 
mountainous places of the country. Asking questions is a necessity in a classroom. It does not 
hinder students from expressing their ideas openly on the contrary it helps a great deal. Once 
questioning was considered as something negative, which limited the active participation of 
students in activities, thus making the whole class inactive. Teachers should not seek negativism 
in questions but in the techniques they use while asking. A good teacher should see it as his/ 
her duty to empower a student to ask questions and try to use questions effectively. On the 
other hand too many questions spoil the whole process, making the lesson boring. In classes 
surveyed teachers noted some common errors while questioning, such as asking too many 
questions at once; always asking the same students; asking questions that are too difficult; 
asking threatening questions; asking the same sort of questions; not giving students enough 
time to think and ignoring answers. Good questioning is conceptualized as the highest level 
of mental activities. Though the perception is clear and the right one, mostly teachers feel that 
they lack the necessary teaching and managing skills to teach for creativity and enhance critical 
thinking. Most of the work done is done empirically. What is needed has to do with training in 
knowledge and skills. 

The strategies discussed at the end of the interviews were those which would encourage 
pair and group work; assign a student to ask questions to the rest of the class; leave questions 
incomplete and ask students to finish them; help students ask questions to one another through 
a story, a picture discussion, various types of exercises, role-plays, information gaps... 

Albanians should never forget the time in which they lived; a hard time conditioned by 
old ideas when the Albanian school experienced different views strongly related to formality 
in the field of education, which on its part minimized questioning by students and constrained 
their personality. 

Other reasons of not asking are related to hesitation, lack of confidence and shyness. So 
it is the duty of teachers to help students ask, to make them feel free to ask, to encourage not 
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discourage by establishing friendly relationship between teacher and students. To carry out their 
duty teachers not only take into consideration and discuss these useful ideas, but they try to 
put forward and share strategies drawn from their experience. It is well-known that the reward 
principle is important for every learner in the process of questioning. That is why teachers 
should reward and praise the student after a good question not just after a good answer. 


Discussion 
The Role of Questioning for Promoting Critical Thinking 


Critical thinking is an active and complex process which cannot be developed outside 
content and context. Critical thinking is part of the learning process at school. It refers to 
analyzing and evaluating information presented or information that teachers plan to present to 
students to support an opinion or a problem. This crucial ability allows the students to know and 
build some arguments and hypotheses and evaluate findings and conclusions. Critical thinking 
and learning happens when the teachers understand and evaluate the diversity of ideas and 
experiences (Banks, 1988). Brookfield’s (1987, 115-116) characteristics of a critical thinker 
are informative about understanding the illusive process of understanding how people become 
creative. 

In the schools surveyed it was seen that effective management, planning, pace, resourcing, 
good order and good relationships were widespread. But it was clearly observed that teaching 
for the development of creative and critical thinking was not an easy task for teachers. It is 
a reasoning and reflective process. Teachers provided time and possibility for students to 
think. They encouraged their active involvement in the learning process but it was noticed 
that students’ achievements in this area lagged behind, let’s say, their reading or speaking. 
However, what is causing a clear measure of current national concern is consideration given to 
students’ ideas and opinions. When students lack active involvement and participation they also 
lack critical thinking. Bond (2008) emphasized that classroom management problems occur 
if students are dissatisfied or bored, they may exhibit off-task behavior as a way to let the 
teacher know that the instructions are failing to meet their needs or students may misbehave 
if they are not clear about the expected behavior. So in order to overcome such problems and 
be successful in the development of critical thinking students should develop responsibility, 
self-confidence, exchange of opinions and experiences, listening to other opinions and making 
sound judgments. But how can questioning help critical thinking? A very powerful means is 
the questioning technique. Questions should ask for reflection, thought, imagination, creation 
and evaluation. The teacher is a model. The most powerful way to develop your students is 
to be a role model. Children develop not when you tell them to, but when you show them 
(Sternberg, RJ, 1999). The types of questions asked make the student able to distinguish the 
kinds of information provided and what kind of thinking is needed. Students reflect the new 
information and integrate it with their prior knowledge by participating in discussions. The first 
thing to do in this process is prediction. It is a powerful means that influences the development 
of critical thinking. 

According to surveys teachers in general discuss widely and have become more aware 
of the importance of the questioning techniques and the types of questions they use which 
encourage critical thinking. 


In order that students reflect new information and integrate it with prior knowledge, 
they should be involved in discussions by asking: e.g What do you see? (leaving enough time 
for discussion); What do you think? (evaluation); What happened? (knowledge); Why did 
it happen? (understanding); What do you think would happen later? (analysis); Why do you 
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think so? (synthesis); What would you do instead? (application); What difference do you see? 
(interpretation). This may open a lot of discussions. What really happens during a class in 
relationship with questioning in general? What questions are asked to a class? Then the next 
step is to make class think. In order to do this effectively it is of importance to rouse the 
curiosity and interest. It is proved that among best approaches are those applied by puzzles and 
quizes. As soon as this is done students should be led by logical steps to build up the body of 
knowledge. But this body then is tested and confirmed, strengthening the initial knowledge and 
using assimilation techniques. A teacher should be well-aware of what the rates of learning are; 
feedback best shows whether success has been reached in teaching and learning. Revision helps 
confirm and prepare class for next steps to promote critical thinking. (Fig. 1) 


Questionstothe 
class 


Testand confirm 
Make classthink knowledge 
Rouse curioaty and Leadthe classby aon a se 
SEES anes 
Build up body of ~ 
a) mena 
Feedbackto show 
success of teaching 
and learning 


Figure 1: Questions to develop critical thinking. 


Revision 


Confirm and prepare 


classfor nextstep 


Strategies, Procedures and Techniques of Questioning that Promote Critical Thinking 


Reflecting on their work, as the survey discussions invited teachers to do, school staff 
identified the following as some of the strengths, strategies or techniques used to promote 
critical thinking through questioning. Reciprocal questioning is defined as a technique which 
encourages the students to formulate questions and develop questioning behavior. In addition it 
helps to adopt an active, inquiring attitude to reading, to acquire reasonable purposes of reading 
and improve independent reading comprehensive skills through questioning. In particular the 
emphasis was on pre-reading technique which involves three steps: 1. Initial association with 
the concept; 2. Reflection on initial associations; 3. Reformulation of the knowledge. Evidence 
showed that the question-answer technique has helped students analyze questions including text 
explicit questions, text implicit questions and scripted questions; 4. Dialogical thinking strategy 
promotes careful thinking; it helps students refer to the text to ask, verify or clarify information, 
consider multiple interpretation, identify reasons to support them; 5. Contrast and comparison 
questioning technique applied when discussing pictures. To sum it up questioning has a crucial 
role in the process of acquisition and learning. It stimulates and maintains interest through 
warm-up questions, brainstorming, guessing, and interviews. It encourages students to think 
and focus on content. It enables a teacher to clarify what a student has said. It enables teachers 
to elicit structures and check progress through tests, dictations, compositions. It encourages 
students to participate actively and it contributes in language development through developing 
skills. 
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Conclusions 


The thrust of the survey evidence is that schools that were achieving higher standards in 
questioning did much more than required. Indeed it is likely that it was because of policy and 
practice that these schools were well-placed to handle the specificities of questioning. These 
essential extras are challenging. The survey suggests that they encompass: effective leadership 
and management, a passion for knowledge, resourcefulness, inclusive systems for assessment, 
target setting and monitoring, and effective policies for making links between thinking and 
planning skills. Another problem emphasized once more was that up-to-date methods are mainly 
student-centered and they aim at involving students in the teaching and learning process. In 
Albania a few years ago a class was teacher-oriented and it was difficult to apply investigative, 
active and reflective learning. Most students learn best when actively involved; when targets 
are carefully self-selected, there is always room for helping students to give more attention 
to discussions. Investigative questioning provides thought questions. In order to overcome 
structural difficulties the challenge is to invest questioning with a relevance and purpose that 
learners can identify with. Fortunately Questioning is a challenge that many teachers in Albania 
try to meet with success especially now when we are trying so hard to get integrated into the 
world of European Education. 
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Abstract 


The study is dealing with teachers’ concept of accountability. It is based on a survey carried out among 
50 elementary school teachers from Israel’s Central District. The study covered three different domains 
— the academic domain, the behavioral domain, and the ethical domain. All in all, the study encompassed 
eleven different categories: Four in the first domain, three in the second domain, and another four in 
the third domain. The study point of departure was the high complexity of Israeli society and the high 
pressures to which it is subjected. Bearing this in mind, the research question was to what extent would 
Israeli teachers embrace accountability in the three domains; to what extent would they be committed 
to instilling the values included in the eleven categories. The main research finding is the congruence 
between society 8 expectations and teachers’ accountability and commitment. 

Key words: human capital, performance indicators, teacher-student relationships, teachers’ 
accountability, teachers’ performance, teachers’ responsibility. 


Introduction 


The topic of accountability is one of the most significant issues currently facing the 
educational system. Those dealing with issues involving educational philosophy, as well as 
educational sociology, find themselves preoccupied with this topic as well. 

The significance of accountability stems from the premise that educational systems 
are organizations charged with serving customers: 1.e., educational systems are social units 
responsible for providing a service (Bidwell, 1989, 414). Society perceives this service as 
consisting of teaching students various skills, as well as practicing ethical orientations required 
in order to fulfill adult roles. 

At the very least, according to the functionalist paradigm espoused by quite a number 
of sociologists, schooling is also an instrument of economic and social advancement. The 
educational system is a primary mechanism for social mobility and placement. Therefore, 
reaching a certain level of schooling is essential for determining one’s social status (Eisenstadt, 
1965; Buchmann & Hannum, 2001; Kingston et al., 2003). This is also the basis of the theory 
of human capital, which regards education as a worthwhile investment from an individual 
perspective, as schooling eventually translates into higher wages. Going to school helps one 
find higher-paying and prestigious occupations (Haran, 1990, 46; Doyle, 2003). 

However, the theory of human capital is relevant not only for individuals but also for 
society as a whole, since schooling and growth of human capital help increase society’s overall 
output and result in economic growth in the long run (Lepak & Snell, 1999; Galor & Tsiddon, 
1997; Harbison & Myers, 1964). 

Thus, this theory attests to the prominent significance of accountability, based both on 
teachers’ commitment to individuals and to society. 

All the more so when we consider that the role structure of the educational system includes 
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a division between student roles and faculty roles, where student roles are what sociology calls 
an inductive role, while faculty roles are achievement oriented (Bidwell, 1989, 414). 


Emergence of the Movement for Teacher Accountability 


Students must enter the educational system whether they want to or not, they are required 
by law to go to school. In contrast, faculty members assume their roles willingly and freely. 
The system offers those who fulfill teaching roles incentives such as salaries in return for their 
professional capabilities. Thus, it is an exchange relationship manifested in a special contractual 
relationship between the educational system and the teaching faculty. Since their role is based 
on a contractual relationship they can be held accountable for its proper fulfillment. This is even 
truer in the case of Israel, where the educational system is perceived to begin with as a main tool 
for overcoming social gaps stemming from different ethnic origins, periods of immigration, and 
class-based disparities (Aviv, 1990, 84). According to this basic concept, schools should strive 
to equitably develop their students’ skills. It is precisely when children come from problematic 
backgrounds consisting of a different language, different culture, poverty, and a dysfunctional 
family setting, that the educational system is expected to correct these basic conditions and give 
these students an opportunity to advance and become similar to all other students. In short, the 
education system is supposed to enhance equity. 

As stated by Kashti and Yosifun (1986, 92), since the 1960s schools in Israel have been 
perceived as a social organization initiating human processes: an organization with the goal of 
“improving people’, and mainly those from disadvantaged groups. Thus, schools are perceived 
as a major agent for improving students’ social and economic chances, while integrating them 
in a normative course stemming from the school’s ethical orientation. Such normative conduct 
was perceived as an essential condition for providing the needs of modern human beings. This 
is the school’s effect on individuals. On the other hand, the various schools are also considered 
an economic catalyst, as they provide skilled manpower for the economic system, which must 
constantly develop and change as well. Such is schools’ contribution to society. Schools — and 
obviously also teachers — are perceived as agents of change and a means of advancing both 
individuals and society, in accordance with the theory of human capital. Thus, this concept 
as well recognizes the major significance of teacher accountability, stemming from teachers’ 
dual commitment both to children and to society. Accordingly, the educational system provides 
services to two customers — society and the individual. 

In regard to the individual, the educational system cannot choose its customers, as in 
modern society education is provided on a universal basis, as stated above, i.e. its services are 
neither selective nor voluntary, they must be provided to all customers entitled to them by law. 
However, the educational system is committed to providing a uniform product of a certain 
quality. Thus, the system must devise consistent methods for evaluating students’ achievements 
at different stages of their studies, establish consistent procedures for student socialization 
according to these evaluations, and set standards for teachers’ responsibility for their product. 
This is also the basis of models developed under the title of “differentiated staffing”, with the 
aim of finding a way of defining the obligations and rights of outstanding teachers, and giving 
them the opportunity to influence as many students as possible (Goldstein, 1979, 82). 

A main element of one of the first models in this field is that high ranked faculty 
members are not tenured. They must prove their abilities time and again. These abilities are the 
manifestation of their responsibility towards the students (Allen, 1969). 

A common image often utilized to describe the teacher-student relationship is one taken 
from the economic world (Sessions, 1995). According to this concept, students are “consumers” 
while teachers are “manufacturers” or “vendors”. In this case, education is the “product”. 
Teacher-student relationships are alternately defined as tour guide-tourist relationships or 
employer-employee relationships, where the basic principle is one of economic exchange. 
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This model too requires teacher responsibility for the product. As a result of budgetary 
constraints, dissatisfaction among the population and the desire for changes in the educational 
sphere, teacher responsibility towards the students is gaining increasingly more attention at 
teacher training institutions as well. In this context, new tools are constantly being developed in 
order to enable teachers to examine the effectiveness of their responsibility towards the students 
(Cross, 1995). 

The issue of teacher responsibility towards students and society received intensive 
treatment in the US in the 1980s when the question of the effectiveness of public educational 
institutions became a major topic in election campaigns and debates in legislative bodies 
following a series of studies on the functioning of elementary and secondary schools (Twentieth 
Century Fund National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983; National Governors’ 
Association, 1986; Gardner Education Commission of the State, 1986). On the one hand, many 
resources were devoted at the time to improving the educational system, but the topic of the 
school’s accountability to its students was also increasingly stressed (Jennings, 1989, 438; Valli 
& Buese, 2007; Reeves, 2004). 

In response to the demand for accountability, various US states and school districts 
began operating a series of techniques aimed at evaluating teacher performance on a continuous 
multi-branch basis (including classroom observations by principals and supervisors, student 
feedback, measuring student achievements through tests, etc.) (Nevo, 1994, 114; Jacob & 
Lefgren, 2007). 

The emphasis on educational accountability showed that public institutions are not only 
a symbol of society’s aspirations: they also serve as instruments for realizing public goals. And 
as those charged with realizing these goals, they are naturally held accountable for their actions 
(Nevo, 445). In addition, the demand that teachers be held accountable also derived from the 
recognition that this would contribute to improving their achievements (Wiggins, 1996). All 
this is now taken for granted in most developed countries, and thus the significant attention 
focused on developing performance indicators on the one hand and the atmosphere of self- 
review among teachers on the other (Davis & White, 2001; OECD, 1995). 

Britain has taken a particularly strict approach on this issue, initiating compulsory 
publication of school-based exam scores, and seriously considering the option of linking 
teachers’ salaries to their performance. Intensive efforts were invested in developing complex 
performance indicators in Britain (Helsby & Saunders, 1993, 57-58). 


The Object of Educational Accountability 


Mere recognition of teacher accountability — which, as stated, is now widely acknowledged 
— is not enough to categorically define the object of responsibility and the essence of the 
product for which teachers must be accountable. Although the previous section referred to 
teachers’ responsibility for the product, performance indicators and self-review, this issue 
emerged gradually and erratically; moreover, there is no consensus regarding the basic essence 
of teaching. 

For example, Prof. Lamm (1973) charted the cognitive dimension of teaching, with the 
intention of revealing teacher approaches to their work. As a result, three different perceptions 
of teaching became evident: 

1. Perceiving teaching first and foremost as a process of imparting knowledge through 
imitation; 

2. Perceiving teaching as a process of shaping the personality through knowledge 
contents; 

3. Perceiving teaching as a process aimed mainly at supporting development of the 
individual and promoting one’s ability to continue learning. 
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The first two perceptions focus mainly on the study material, while the third perception 
focuses on development of students’ potential. 

Naturally, this cognitive chart serves as the basis of strategies intended to realize the goals 
of teaching (Lamm, 1973, 251-260). Each of the perceptions stresses a different product essence, 
and therefore each requires the teacher to demonstrate a different type of responsibility. 

Nonetheless, the basic essence of the responsibility required of teachers is identical in 
all perceptions, and in this matter Avinon (1995, 127), in his concise formulation, was right 
to say that as far as the teacher’s responsibility is concerned, teachers must first and foremost 
make sure that their objective is compatible with students’ skills and needs. Secondly, they 
must translate the objective into concrete practical goals. And thirdly, they must reexamine 
their objective from time to time in light of changing conditions and circumstances, in order to 
perform necessary modifications. 

In other words, the teacher’s responsibility to others is manifested first and foremost in 
constantly holding oneself accountable. 

The subject of a typology of personal responsibility was discussed in detail by McIntyre 
(1977) as early as the 1970s. He discerned three different levels of responsibility, ranging 
unsubstantial to grave, from individual to collective: 

1. Responsibility for teachers’ activities in the classroom; 

2. Responsibility for students’ manifest activities in the classroom; 

3. Responsibility for students’ mental activities and experiences in the classroom; 

4. Responsibility for students’ acquired skills, i.e. for realizing the cognitive, social, and 
psychometric objectives of teaching; 

5. Responsibility for students’ future qualities — their way of thinking, approach to work, 
intelligent utilization of criteria learned to make rational decisions. 

These levels of responsibility are hierarchical in essence, each higher level encompassing 
those below it. However a glance at the five levels indicates something else — in the first 
three levels teachers are held accountable for their actions: in the last two levels they are 
held accountable for the results of their actions. Thus, there is an essential difference in the 
responsibility required! Today, as stated, teachers are customarily held responsible for the 
results of their actions, but this was not so clear to begin with. 

In her analysis of the problematic aspects of accountability as demanded by the authorities, 
Linda Darling-Hammond (1989) explained how responsibility is sometimes transferred from 
the teachers to Ministry of Education mechanisms. This derives from the concept whereby 
schools ultimately serve as agents of the government system, and therefore can be managed and 
operated through a hierarchical process of decision making. Educational policies are determined 
at the pinnacle of the educational administration, from whence they are delegated to Ministry 
of Education officials who translate them into rules and procedures, from which they produce 
study programs, textbooks, student assignments, etc. (Darling-Hammond, 1989, 62). 

This approach, which transfers fundamental responsibility from the teachers to the 
Ministry of Education’s clerical administration, is based ona series of premises: First, it assumes 
that students will respond to rules and procedures determined by policy designers in a uniform 
manner. Second, it assumes that the knowledge base of the Ministry of Education is sufficient 
in order to adequately outline educational techniques and adapt them to society’s wide range of 
circumstances. Third, it assumes that once the systemic process is functioning properly it will 
lead to necessary outcomes. And fourth, it assumes that unsatisfactory final results indicate 
that the instructions conveyed through the system’s channels were insufficiently detailed or 
improperly implemented. Thus, solution of educational problems depends not on teachers but 
on a more precise definition of management processes (Darling-Hammond, 1989, 63). 

This bureaucratic model, described by Darling-Hammond, sees the teacher as a 
functionary and as one who executes instructions, rather than as a skilled professional. Study 
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programs are outlined by Ministry of Education officials, and teachers merely apply them. 
Teachers’ work is supervised by hierarchical supervisors whose role is to oversee proper 
implementation of programs. Thus, teachers’ responsibility is limited to fulfilling standard 
operative processes. According to this model, they are not required to meet students’ unique 
needs. In essence, a bureaucratic model cannot provide adequate education to students who are 
not a-priori compatible with the model from which the requirements were derived (Darling- 
Hammond, 1989, 63-64). 

This approach serves as the point of departure of other scholars of education as well, 
who contend that the demand for accountability for the product should be linked to wider and 
deeper inclusion of teachers in the educational process. They should be included in the decision 
making process, whether regarding decisions on teaching per se, school development, or the 
school’s goals and values (Lieberman, 1988; McMillan, 2001). 

Nonetheless, a questionnaire administered to 950 teachers in the Israeli secondary 
educational system as early as the 1970s (Goldstein, 1979), indicated that teachers themselves 
apparently have no doubts as to their professional responsibility. When respondents were 
required to rank criteria for evaluating teachers’ work, they ranked student achievements right 
after education and teaching initiatives. Mayors surveyed in this study were also of the opinion 
that students’ achievements, and mainly their success in matriculation exams, are a major 
criterion for teacher evaluation (Goldstein, 1979, 88). 


Teachers and Their Perception of Accountability 


The views stated above show that there is a wide consensus concerning student 
achievements. Teachers, educators, and other professionals all agree that imparting knowledge 
and skills is a major role of teachers and thus they should have a deep sense of commitment in 
this area. Teachers’ effectiveness is evident from examination of study outcomes, as manifested 
in tests of student achievements in the various disciplines (Raskin, 1990, 20). Moreover, teacher 
evaluation is considered essential as one stage in the process of examining whether study goals 
are being achieved and in constructing teachers’ responsibility and commitment towards the 
students, their parents, the educational system, and society as a whole (Nevo, 1994; Darling- 
Hammond, 2000; Tucker & Stronge, 2005). 

However, society also requires schools to oversee students’ general development and 
help formulate their sound personality (Biber, 1964, 157). Moreover, schools are perceived 
as institutions that shape members of the specific culture in which they operate. Education 
is defined as an intentional process of transmitting adult culture to the younger generation 
(Eisenstadt, 1989, 157; Hurn, 1990, 5; Shipman, 1978, 3-7). 

A separate issue is ethics education, which some see as an integral part of the school’s 
basic roles, while others contend that the school should have nothing to do with it (Soen, 
1996; Soen, 1995). The root of the problem is, first of all, that no modern society is culturally 
homogeneous. All modern societies are diverse, to different degrees. Imparting culture involves 
conflicts between different beliefs, different world views, and competing values regarding the 
nature of the ideal society (Hurn, 1990, 7). This is the root of the view whereby “any approach 
that subjects one to some preplanned idea, lofty as it may be, without requesting ones consent, 
without providing tools for examining the idea’ validity and perceiving its different aspects, 
and without the freedom to question — is not education, rather it is the end of education, and it is 
simply an attempt at ideological coercion and obstruction of free thought” (Smilansky, 1996). 

Israel is a special case in this respect. It is an ideologically-culturally conflicted society, 
a society dominated by multi-dimensional polarization - political (hawks-doves), ethnic 
(European-American origins — Asian-African origins), religious (ultra-Orthodox, religious, 
secular), cultural (traditional versus modern). No wonder the issue of ethics education is 
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therefore even more controversial (Lamm, 1993). 

Thus, society generally agrees that teachers should be held accountable to students, 
their parents, and society. This consensus is shared, as stated above, by teachers as well. The 
educational responsibility assumed by teachers is part of their role. Nonetheless, the essence of 
educational responsibility and its ethical contents remains to be determined. 


Methodology of Research 


Following all that has been said above, the research set out to tackle teachers’ commitment 
and accountability to their students. It was conducted as a case study, and embraced 50 teachers 
working at a state elementary school in the coastal belt of Israel, comprising about 90% of 
the teaching staff of the institution. The project was carried out by students at the Kibbutzim 
School of education as part of a seminar. The survey attempted to examine teachers’ perceived 
role, exploring their attitude to 11 values or educational categories examined some thirty years 
earlier by Shanan and Sharon (1971). The values were divided into three domains, as follows: 
A. The academic domain: 

1. Knowledge 

2. Work habits 

3. Hobbies 

4. Intellectual development 
B. The behavioral domain: 
1. Discipline and manners 
2. Social skills 

3. Sensitivity 

C. The ethical domain: 

1. Ethics and morals 

2. Attitude to property and money 
3. Civic awareness 

4. Religion 

The main research question posed was to what extent teachers should hold themselves 
accountable to their students in these three domains. A secondary research question was: is 
there a difference in the teachers’ commitment and accountability in the different domains? 


Results of Research 


Respondents were requested to state the degree of responsibility and personal 
commitment expected in each of eleven categories included in the survey. Their responses 
were ranked on a five-level scale, according to the degree of responsibility and commitment 
perceived by each respondent towards the category examined. The questions were posed in 
a very simple straightforward way. For example: “Jo what extent should teachers commit 
themselves to enhancing their students’ intellectual development?”; “To what extent should 
teachers hold themselves accountable to inculcating civic awareness to their students?” etc. 
Teachers received a score of 5 if they assumed high responsibility and commitment, and a score 
of 1 if they refused to assume any responsibility or commitment. 

Statistical analysis of the respondents’ answers indicated four basic conclusions — first of 
all, teachers demonstrate differential commitment within the different domains. The differences 
in their sense of personal responsibility towards the eleven categories and values may be very 
large at times (Table 1). Secondly, among the three domains, the academic domain turns out 
to be of paramount importance (table 2). Thirdly, imparting ethics and values to the students 
ranks 4" place (Table 1), immediately after nurturing civic awareness and before the care for 
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intellectual development. Fourthly, two significantly instrumental areas were found to head the 
scale of teachers’ personal responsibility and commitment (Table 1) — instilling work habits 
(mean score 4.28), and imparting knowledge (mean score 4.24). 

All in all, the teachers’ commitment to the three domains is medium-high (Table 2). 


Table 1. Teachers’ perceived responsibility and commitment towards 11 catego- 
ries and values, as manifested in their mean score ( N=50). 


T. Work Habits om re 10 
2. Imparting knowledge 4.24 | 0.89 
3. Nurturing civic awareness 4.12 | 0.87 
4. Imparting ethics and values 3.92 | 0.90 
5. Care for intellectual development 3.72 | 0.78 
6. Maintaining discipline and manners 3.58 | 1.04 
7. Proper treatment of property and money 3.08 | 1.20 
8. Sensitivity 2.92 | 0.69 
9. Socialization skills 2.84 | 1.11 
10. Promoting hobbies 1.92 |0.71 
11. Awareness of religion 1.66 | 0.89 


Awareness Socialization Proper Care for Nurturing Work habits 
of religion skills treatment of intellectual civic 
property and development awareness 
money 


Figure 1: Teachers perceived responsibility and commitment to 11 categories 
and values (mean scores). 


Problematic attitude towards transmitting values was notably missing from teachers’ 
responses to the survey except for two categories — enhancing awareness of religion (a 1.66 
score) and promoting hobbies (a 1.92 score). Their commitment to ethical issues was ranked 
fourth, higher even than commitment to intellectual development. 
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Up to this stage, the state of affairs emerging from the study seems to be quite clear. 
The problem is that when the 11 categories are clustered in three domains as mentioned above 
— academic, behavioral, and ethical domains - the picture becomes somewhat vaguer. 


Table 2. Mean scores of teachers in regard to their perceived accountability in 
the different educational domains (N=50). 


The domain x | Cronbach Alpha | SD 
1. The academic domain 
2. The ethical domain 3.54 | 0.8423 | 0.874 
8 The behavioral domain 3.19 | 0.7814 | 0.789 
i 3.14 | 0.7215 | 0.701 


score 


The behavioral The ethical The academic 
domain domain domain 


Figure 2: Mean scores of teachers in regard to their perceived accountability in 
the different educational domains. 


The comparative vagueness is a result of the fact that each domain consists of values 
for which teachers have radically different degrees of commitment. For example, teachers 
demonstrate very high commitment in the academic domain to imparting work habits (4.28) 
and imparting knowledge (4.24). However, their commitment to encouraging hobbies at school 
(1.99) seems to be cursory. Likewise, in the ethical domain, nurturing civic awareness ranks 
high (4.12) while awareness of religion ranks the lowest (1.66). 

The difference between teachers’ commitment to the academic domain and their 
commitment to the behavioral domain is statistically significant (P < 0.5), unlike the difference 
between their accountability in the academic domain and in the ethical domain. 
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Discussion 


The results of the study indicate that teaching work habits and imparting knowledge 
scored the highest in the teachers’ commitments. This finding is compatible with indications of 
three previous studies carried out in Israel. One is a study based on a questionnaire administered 
in the 1970s to 950 teachers, which showed that most respondents think that the major criterion 
for teacher evaluation should be student achievements (Goldstein, 1979, 88). The second is 
a study perceiving teaching first and foremost as a process of imparting knowledge (Lamm, 
1973). The third is a study carried out in the early 1980s and encompassing five junior high 
schools (Ben Peretz & Kramer, 1982). It too pointed out that enhancing student’s diligence 
(work habits) and achievement (imparting knowledge) are among the most important teacher’s 
responsibilities. Needless to say, the findings of these separate studies corroborate the different 
levels of teachers’ personal responsibilities discussed by McIntyre (1977) and mentioned 
above. 

One category that scored relatively low in our study is the category of social skills 
(score — 2.84), which falls under the behavioral domain. This category could be expected to 
be compatible with the perception of teaching as a major means of socialization, meant to 
facilitate assimilation of society’s normative system, such that it will become an integral part 
of one’s consciousness and worldview (Abercombie, Hill, & Turner, 1994, 394). Somehow, it 
falls short. 

All in all, the high score accorded to the academic domain is compatible with the fact 
that society holds the educational system responsible for imparting basic skills to students and 
for helping increase the economy’s overall production. Therefore the recognition formed in 
the last generation whereby the public is entitled to hold teachers accountable for providing 
“quality products” is only logical. 

Moreover, according to the theory of human capital adequate education improves one’s 
chances of attaining a desirable position in the stratified system, and therefore both students 
and their parents — all “consumers” of the educational system — are entitled to hold teachers 
accountable for the quality of their teaching. 

The general consensus recently formed on these topics has crossed geographical borders 
and is currently widespread in many countries, sometimes even to the point of stipulating 
that teachers’ promotion and allocation of financial resources to schools should depend on 
performance criteria indicating good teaching in the overall sense. 

This general consensus is indeed not enough in order to categorically define the object of 
responsibility and the essence of the product for which teachers are accountable. On this issue 
there is quite a lot of controversy. Some link the demand for teacher accountability to their 
inclusion in decision making processes within the educational system. Others contend that one 
way or another, merely holding teachers responsible is enough to increase their effectiveness 
(Wiggins, 1996; Wiggins & McTighe, 2005) and thus their benefit to society, students, parents, 
and teachers themselves. 

In any case, the categories in which society requires teachers to demonstrate accountability 
correspond to those for which teachers see themselves as responsible. Namely, teachers’ 
perceived role corresponds to the definition of their role by society. The study shows that the 
teachers internalized this concept; they see eye to eye with it. 


Conclusions 
The basic conclusion of our study is that holding teachers responsible for the quality of 
their product —foremost in regard to imparting basic skills and work habits — is not expected to 


encounter any special difficulties (at least theoretically). As it turns out, teachers’ perceived role 
corresponds to the definition of their role by society. 
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The teachers’ perceived responsibility in the three studied domains is differential. Their 
highest commitment is to the academic domain (s. 3.54); second comes the ethical domain (s. 
3.19); third comes the behavioral domain (s. 3.14). 

Teachers’ commitment to the different components within each domain is also differential. 
Thus, within the academic domain, their commitment to imparting knowledge (s. 4.24) and 
teaching work habits (s. 4.28) is high; their commitment to enhancing intellectual development 
is medium high (s. 3.72); their commitment to fostering hobbies is low (s. 1.92). 

Within the behavioral domain, their commitment to inculcating discipline and manners 
is medium high (s. 3.58); their commitment to foster sensitivity (s. 2.92) and inculcate social 
skills (s. 2.84) is medium. 

Finally, within the ethical domain, their commitment to imbuing civic awareness (s. 
4.12) and ethics and morals (s. 3.92) is high; their commitment to enhance awareness of proper 
attitude to property and money (s. 3.08) is medium, and their commitment to religion (s. 1.66) 
is low. 

To sum up, the teachers themselves demonstrate strong commitment to the very 
educational domains for which they are currently increasingly being held accountable. Thus 
one might safely say that there is congruence between the public demand and the teachers’ 
concept in this respect. 


Note 
Accountability implying teachers’ responsibility for the outcomes of their educational work to 
themselves, their students, and the organizational system in charge. 
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Abstract 


In recent times the role of the student in the learning process has received an increasing recognition. 
They have been transformed from passive receivers and regurgitators of knowledge to active participants 
at all stages of the learning process. The aim of this research is to introduce and review elements of an 
educational design for successful teaching and learning in Technology Education. The design utilises a 
sequenced pathway for successful achievement that details the intended learning, develops multifarious 
teaching episodes, provides opportunities for tangibly-evidenced student work, and identifies the criteria 
for successful achievement. It utilises an example of a practical activity that encourages informed 
participatory experiences to demonstrate examples of good practice in teaching Technology Education. 
Student involvement in the learning process begins with the identification of meaningful purpose and 
relevance while their practical work encourages cooperation, authenticity and individual accountability 
through portfolio assessment. The end result of their endeavour is measured in terms of their success in 
further developing their technological literacy. 

Key words: formative assessment, inquiry learning, planning, quality learning, technology education. 


Introduction 


The acceptance of students as partners in the learning cycle, is now widespread and 
the feature of much research. They are now, more than ever, better informed about their 
learning, introduced to frameworks and processes to improve their learning, and given greater 
freedom to choose the avenues that their study may take them. This flexibility and involvement 
will greatly affect the teacher’s work strategy and the nature of their planning and teaching. 
Greater involvement of students has the advantage of increasing motivation and engagement in 
teaching episodes and therefore often leads to a more effective classroom learning environment 
which is a positive for all. Teaching and learning needs to be strongly linked to developing 
the achievements required in the curriculum and teachers must ensure that classroom activity 
is based on significant learning and not merely on peripheral or ‘busy’ work. It is easy for 
teachers to keep students busy on activities but what is the purpose of this work? Is it to 
promote learning or just to keep them engaged or entertained? 

The teaching and learning opportunities provided by Technology Education programmes 
through the nature of the contexts used, tend to lean toward more meaningful learning. Such 
programmes can easily become a vehicle for the integration of most other learning areas. Darling 
Hammond (2008) states: “... there is a growing body of research indicating that students learn 
more deeply and perform better on complex tasks if they have an opportunity to engage in more 
‘authentic’ learning” (p. 12). A predominate method of learning in these programmes is an 
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inquiry approach where there is significant use of group collaboration and on-going formative 
assessment that requires application of knowledge and critical reflection on student’s practice 
and reasoning. 

Authentic learning, pedagogy, and activities, (Snape and Fox-Turnbull 2011) along with 
formative assessment are important aspects to consider in best practice teaching and learning. 
The educational design featured is a teacher planning framework for successful teaching and 
learning. An authentic and meaningful context will be used to give examples and demonstrate 
its suitability for use in Technology Education programmes of work. 

Research by Clarke, Timperley & Hattie (2003) and Clarke (2005) is a significant part 
of the success of this teaching and learning framework. It is now firmly established as best 
practice in a high percentage of New Zealand schools and is prominent in the University of 
Canterbury’s initial teacher education (ITE) programmes. It has led to a quantum classroom 
culture shift from programmes that were once activity based to ones that encourage students 
to be actively and intrinsically involved (Clarke 2003) in significant learning. Supporting the 
use of authentic learning in this process is the inclusion of formative assessment practices 
(Black & Wiliam 1998), as a way of including students in the learning process. Students are 
regularly informed about their progress, and extend their learning through critical reflection as 
they identify future learning needs. 

This qualitative research into successful educational designs has strong links to the 
methodology of design-based implementation research (Penuel, Fishman, Cheng and Sabelli 
2011) but at a class rather than organisational or systemic level. They state ‘... much design- 
based implementation research asks questions such as ““What works when, how, and for whom?” 
The design in this study has been used in an ITE programme as a suggested format for teaching. 
ITE students using it while on teaching placements have commented its suitability and the way 
it clearly focuses their teaching on the curriculum objectives while totally engaging children in 
the activity. Making explicit links to the learning purpose has focussed the children’s attention 
on what can become transferrable learning in future study. 

The potential utility of design research for supporting implementation also derives from 
its focus on developing practical theory and tools that can be used to support local innovation 
and to solve problems (Reinking and Bradley, 2008). 

What is the theory behind this innovation and how is the framework structured? 


Significant Elements of the Teaching and Learning Process 
Authentic Learning 


Two key aspects that enhance quality learning opportunities are firstly, the use of authentic 
pedagogies and instruction, and secondly the inclusion and use of authentic activities. Turnbull 
(2002) describes authenticity in Technology Education as being based on connecting students’ 
understanding to meaningful and real-world situations and their involvement in technological 
practice that is similar to practicing technologists while using authentic tools and processes. 

Splitter (2008) urges caution here, especially in connection with ‘real-world’ associations. 
He says that many of these do not necessarily guarantee truly authentic teaching and learning. 
Much of the ‘real-world’ can seem phony, second-hand and inauthentic. It is not enough to just 
focus on ‘real’ world contexts, attention must be given to what ‘ought to be’ happening in the 
particular situation or scenario that is being used and the roles of those involved. Newmann & 
Wehlage (1993) base authentic achievement on students constructing meaning and producing 
knowledge through disciplined inquiry which generates discourse, products and performances 
that have meaning beyond just success in school. 
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Authentic Pedagogy and Instruction 


Newmann and Wehlage (1993) identify five standards of authentic instruction to 
appropriately engage students in their learning. They say higher-order thinking, depth of 
knowledge, connectedness to the world, substantive conversation and social support for student 
achievement will encourage students to try harder to master higher learning. 

These findings are also supported by Slavkin who states: “knowledge should be socially 
created” (2004, 7). He identifies that learners function best in environments that are intriguing, 
multi-sensory and dynamic. The views of Newmann and Wehlage (1993) and Slavkin are 
supportive of the socio-constructivist theories that feature highly in today’s educational 
environment and are particularly relevant to technological practice. 


Authentic Activities 


Reeves, Herrington & Oliver (2002) present ten design characteristics of authentic 
activities that they identified in literature. They suggested these would make a suitable checklist 
for educators keen to promote authentic learning. 

Authentic activities: 


(1) have real-world relevance 

(2) are ill-defined requiring students to define them in order to complete 
the activity 

(3) comprise complex tasks to be investigated by students over a sustained 
period of time 

(4) provide the opportunity for students to examine the task from different 
perspectives, using a variety of resources 

(5) provide the opportunity to collaborate 

(6) provide the opportunity to reflect 

(7) can be integrated and applied across different subject areas and lead 
beyond domain-specific outcomes 

(8) are seamlessly integrated with assessment 

(9) create polished products valuable in their own right rather than as 


preparation for something else 
(10) allow competing solutions and diversity of outcome (Reeves et al. 
2002) 


Real-world relevance as identified in the above list is a critical aspect of the process. 
Where learning experiences and analogies relate to the world of the student learning connections 
will be more enhanced. The relevance gives meaning and purpose to their direction and 
promotes stronger engagement. Teachers of technology will easily connect with this list and 
identify the way these activities reflect what happens as good practice in their teaching and 
learning programmes. The use of authentic activities developed using authentic pedagogies is 
significant in the teaching and learning framework that the writer introduces to initial teacher 
education students. 

A list of characteristics of learning in Technology Education also appeared in the 
Technology in the New Zealand Curriculum (Ministry of Education 1995). These characteristics 
clearly recognise the significance of authentic pedagogies, teachers and learners, and the 
activities important to deep and meaningful learning in technology education (Newmann 1996; 
(Newmann, Marks, & Gamoran 1995; Petraglia 1998; Splitter 2008). 
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Formative Assessment 


Black and Wiliam’s (1998) review of literature about formative assessment, 
summarised in Inside the Black Box (www.qca.co.uk), highlighted the role of the student in the 
learning process and encourages a collaborative and coordinator role for the classroom teacher. 
They raised attention to the importance of on-going assessment, evaluation, and feedback as 
significant considerations when involving students in the learning process. Clarke (2005) 
encapsulates formative assessment practice as including: modelling existing work examples, 
co-constructing success criteria, using talking partners to maximise student engagement and 
asking worthwhile questions. 

The essential consideration with formative assessment is that the assessments must 
inform learners of their progress and lead to an opportunity for them to use the feedback to 
improve their performance. Assessment is not a matter of just measuring ability, but identifying 
what the learner’s perspective and ability is compared with the intended learning. Assessment 
will acknowledge where their work meets requirements and will then give appropriate direction 
to next learning steps. This can be a time consuming exercise and one that will challenge teachers 
in institutions where there is a predominantly content-driven and prescriptive curriculum. In 
classrooms where formative assessment is alive and well there will be greater learner choice 
and engagement, a significant degree of co-operative and collaborative activity, and deeper 
learning often achieved through quality discourse between teachers and other learners in the 
class. 

The framework for quality teaching and learning therefore is founded on authentic 
achievement and formative assessment, and is based on the five critical components shown 
in Table 1. An explanation of these factors follows with each expanded using an authentic 
technological learning context to identify their significance. 


Table 1. Critical factors in the teaching and learning process. 


Learning Inten- Learning Experi- Curriculum Compo- Technological Learning Assessment or 
tions ences nent Evidence Success Criteria 


Authentic Technological Practice Example 


To help better understand the nature of the components of this sequence a context from a 
practical activity in an initial teacher education Technology programme is used. 

Table 2 below introduces the technology design brief used in this practical activity. The 
Chocolate Box context asks students to design a gift box of themed and crafted chocolates 
for parents who have assisted them in a classroom or school activity. Students observe 
demonstrations of the vacuum-forming and chocolate crafting processes, and then use a design 
process to brainstorm, generate ideas, select options, sketch, plan and produce their individual 
and group outcomes. 

As a group students choose a theme and then design some potential individual chocolate 
contributions. They will design and produce a pattern from dough or medium density fibreboard, 
create a vacuum-formed styrene mould and then set their chocolate using white, dark and 
milk chocolate for aesthetic enhancement. The group will then design and develop a suitable 
package to contain, display and present their gift. The activity is extremely engaging and 
provides an excellent platform to address the learning achievement objectives of the Technology 
curriculum. 
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Table 2. The Chocolate Box design brief. 


The Chocolate Box 

Conceptual Statement: At times during the school year parents are asked to help out in the classroom programme. To 
thank them we could offer a small gift. A box of handmade and themed chocolates would be an appropriate measure 
of thanks. Safely produce and package handmade chocolates for a gift. 

Process: As a member of a group of five or six, sketch and consider several designs you could use that relate to the 


selected group theme. Draw one in detail and then use MDF or dough to form a pattern. Using food grade styrene 
plastic vacuum-form the pattern to make a mould for your chocolate. You can add white chocolate and dark chocolate 
features to enhance the design. Once your chocolates are made consider, design and construct a package for them. 
Have them ready to present to parents at our next assembly. 


Quality Teaching and Learning Framework 


Learning Intentions 


Formative assessment has as one of its tenets a student focus on how they learn. The 
goal of this is to engender an appreciation of lifelong learning and an understanding of how 
the learning process works. Constructivist classrooms provide students with the support, 
guidance and involvement to help make this happen and it is the inclusive nature of this learning 
process that helps establish the valued teacher/student partnership, increasing motivation and 
engagement. 

Teachers will need to consider the appropriate time and way to share these learning 
intentions. In most cases it will be necessary to provide the context for the learning and some 
topic immersion to capture, engage and direct student attention. It is also important for learning 
intentions to be delivered in ways that students can easily understand. Displaying them visually, 
as well as giving them aurally will help cater for some different learning styles and also get 
students to review them independently. 

A learning intention will focus on the relevant skills, knowledge, understanding and 
applications that the teacher has identified as critical in the learning process. It is this clearly 
defined focus established early in the process that provides the foundation for teaching activities. 
Teachers can now plan learning experiences utilising effective pedagogies (Ministry of Education 
2007) that will best achieve what has been determined. Students can take greater responsibility 
for their learning when they are clearly informed of where to focus their attention. As learning 
progresses these well-defined learning intentions can be used by students to complete self- 
evaluations and as teacher or peer evaluation. This creates a significant opportunity to revisit 
the key learning and view it from a different perspective and purpose, thus enhancing learning 
development. 

It is essential that well-formed skills and concept-learning learning intentions separate 
curriculum learning from the activity or context being used to support and develop that 
understanding (Clarke et al. 2003). Muddling the context and focussed learning can lead to 
compromising the desired intent and have the learner believing that the activity is still the 
significant factor. In a technology education learning context students may: 


e = describe the attributes of the intended outcome 
e identify and record the key stages and resources to develop an outcome 


e use a flow chart to develop a sequence for the intended practice 
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Learning Experiences 


Experiences used to promote successful learning must be carefully planned to maximise 
the opportunity. They need to be motivating, meaningful and designed to fully engage students 
in discourse that promotes deeper learning. Education Queensland, cited by Moulds, (2004) 
have defined these as ‘rich tasks’ using terms such as: substantive and real problems that model 
life roles, engage students in social action with real world value, require analysis and theorising, 
and engage students intellectually in transdisciplinary activity. 

Moulds (2004) identifies that rich tasks: “focus on learning a discipline, have abundant 
connections to a real-world context and have accessibility to students” (p. 76). ‘Accessibility to 
students’ relates to the ability of tasks to actively engage students in their work. While Moulds’ 
article on rich tasks is describing a more macro task consideration, learning experiences in 
technology programmes demand this process at a micro or lesson level. Experiences need to 
link strongly to authentic pedagogies and practices, promote learning of technological content 
knowledge, and deeply engage students particularly in collaborative and cooperative ways 
where substantive discourse will be a key element. 

It is strongly recommended that each unit of work provides a number of ‘coat hanger’ 
experiences. These are significant or memorable events that students can connect to, or ‘hang’, 
their learning on, e.g., a first-hand visit or a visitor to the class. Recalling these events will 
prompt students to recall other related learning and activities. It is essential that learning 
experiences are designed to develop the intended learning and that they are appropriate to the 
level of understanding, interest, and challenge of the students. They will promote successful 
curriculum understanding, inform their technological practice, and develop the procedural, 
conceptual, societal and technical knowledge (Jones & Moreland 2001) that is the foundation 
of technology education and technological practice. 

A recent addition to technology curriculum support in New Zealand has been the 
Strategies for engaging students resource (Ministry of Education 2009). This offers teachers 
a multifarious range of strategies that will promote and enhance learning in Technology 
Education. The resource connects focussed technology learning with appropriate strategies 
and an explanation as to how they can be used. The strategies are particularly diverse, utilising 
higher-order, collaborative and meta-cognitive activities, and will often transfer to other learning 
areas. In a technology education learning context students may: 

e view a video of the process used by a local chocolate maker to apply aesthetic 
qualities to a hollow chocolate bear and describe this by listing the key stages. 


e visit a chemist and gift shop to photograph potential gift packaging possibilities. 


e brainstorm ideas for their chocolate gift packages and present a conceptual 
drawing of their chosen outcome. 


Curriculum Connections 


To help student teachers ensure they have a good coverage of the curriculum strands 
and achievement objectives, and to encourage a holistic perspective to Technology Education 
in the primary school a technology curriculum connection column has been included. This will 
help students relate their planning to the Technological Practice, Nature of Technology and 
Technological Knowledge strands (Ministry of Education 2007) and to the eight components 
that define them. Curriculum learning will be significantly enhanced when teachers have a 
well developed understanding of the contents and can successfully link learning activities to the 
curriculum achievement objectives. 
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Technological Learning Evidence 


To enable teachers to provide appropriate and necessary feedback and complete their 
required assessments, student activity will need to generate evidence of the learning that has 
been achieved. It is more efficient, timely, and beneficial if the learning experiences develop 
the evidence that teachers and learners will need to both confirm learning and identify 
misconceptions that may present. Feedback from the teacher or peers on this evidence will 
help the students to ensure they are progressing positively. 

To enable this, tangible evidence of learning is obtained from student engagement. This 
proof of learning will need to be clearly seen or heard in some way to verify individual student 
learning. Examples of such activity might be: brainstorms, sketches, lists, conceptual drawings, 
posters, explanations, portfolios, technological outcomes, self or peer evaluations, role plays, 
demonstrations etc. It is this evidence, being the result of student engagement, which will give 
the teacher what is needed to assess learning progress and achievement. Even in cooperative 
activity, evidence of individual performance and reflection can be determined. In a technology 
education learning context students may produce: 

e abrainstorm of potential packaging outcomes 


e = avacuum-formed styrene mould 
e = athree coloured chocolate 


Success Criteria 


Establishing and sharing leaning intentions alone will not necessarily achieve the 
significant learning we would want to achieve. It is important that students can see what the 
learning will look like. Learning can be best identified through the collaborative construction 
of success criteria, by the teacher using exemplars of successful outcomes, and modelling what 
might be appropriate for students to develop in response to the activity. 

Making these success criteria explicit will help students become more aware of the 
requirements and high expectations of the teacher. Students will be given the opportunity 
to learn what should or must be included and will then be able to identify what successful 
achievement is like. Clarke (2005) states: “Once children have access to the success criteria, 
they will have a framework for a formative dialogue, with either partners or teachers, which 
will enable them to: ensure an appropriate focus, clarify their understanding, identify success, 
determine difficulties, discuss strategies, and reflect on overall success.” (p. 37). 

It is the chosen success criteria that will be the main focus of feedback in this formative 
process. Teachers will use the most appropriate learning experiences to achieve the desired 
learning with evidence being generated and demonstrated in the technological learning evidence. 
Students should ensure that their outcomes incorporate the particular success criteria required 
and represent the expectations and demands set out for them. 

In a technology education learning context’ success criteria for listing key stages and 
resources may require students to explain what they have done, how it helped, what they might 
do next and what resources will be used. 
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102| Table 3. A section from the Chocolate Box unit of work showing all five col- 


umns. 

Learning Inten- ; F Curriculum | Technological Assessment or 
: Learning Experiences : : are 
tions Component | Learning Evidence | Success Criteria 

Conceptual State- 
ment describes: 
-what is to be done 
As a group and consider- -why it is being 
Students develop | ing technological practice | Technological | Acompleted and ap- done 
specifications for | constructa final brief with | Practice - brief | propriately formatted -who is it for 
a final brief a conceptual statement development final design brief Specifications will 
and clear specifications clearly describe 
the features of the 
chocolates and 
package 


Table 3 shows how these five aspects may look as part of a unit of work in technology 
education. There will always be a one-to-one correspondence in the first four columns. In a 
unit of work however, formal assessment cannot be completed for all learning experiences. The 
assessment column identifies the key stages for assessment against curriculum objectives. It 
should also be noted though that formative assessment for learning will always be an on-going 
consideration in the teaching and learning process. Its success lies in the clarity and explicitness 
of the learning for both the teacher and the learner. 


Conclusion 


This research has identified that successful teaching and learning should utilise 
authentic learning, pedagogy and activities to motivate and engage participants in the process. 
As teaching and learning proceeds formative assessment provides the necessary feedback to 
learners to make the learning explicit and create appropriate pathways for their next steps. The 
framework provides the necessary scaffolding for students to initially identify the learning in 
technology and later enable them to acknowledge where successful learning has been achieved. 
The process will have involved higher-ordered thinking and considerable opportunities for a 
shared relationship between students and the teacher. The student will have taken considerable 
ownership of the practice and more significant learning will have eventuated through their 
increased motivation an engagement. Frequently teachers can become over-concerned with 
more peripheral activity in the lesson and lose sight of the curriculum objectives that the 
learning may present. This framework will help teachers and learners keep a clear focus on 
learning and at the same time provide valuable information about student progress. As we move 
into the twenty-first century students will need to become more engaged in their learning, with 
teachers becoming co-learners and mentors in the process. As student engagement increases 
they will become learners of much more than content knowledge with a skill set appropriate for 
life-long learning. 
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Abstract 


This article tackles the issue of reconstructing the circumstances of suicides committed among adolescents 
aged 14,15 and 17, on the basis of analysis of good-bye letters and the discourse of life stories of 
individual cases. The presented research procedure focuses on capturing linguistic categories conveyed 
within the statements of young suicides’ good-bye letters. Abstracting adequate linguistic categories 
from the entire content has been combined with analysis of their meaningfulness and context in entire 
statement, hence enabling reconstruction of the interpretation applied by the young suicides while 
perceiving themselves and the reality around. The methodology implied model of hermeneutic analysis 
of statements with additional usage of categorizing affiliation method. Conclusions from the research 
are of practical value, contributing to the issues of early prevention under circumstances of suicidal 
behaviour, constituting relevant source of practical knowledge for teachers and tutors. The research 
into young suicide’s statements provides material which may in its practical dimension establish aspects 
crucial for school discussions facilitating expressions of own interpretation and judgments, as well as 
making teachers aware of various signals sent out by the pupils. The research results embrace linguistic 
categories expressed in letters, with presentation of their description and the context. Concurrently those 
constitute clear information about inadequate ways of interpreting the reality, additionally revealing 
number of similarities in communication patterns among the suicides. 

Key words: good-bye letter, prevention, pupil, suicide, teacher. 


Introduction 


Suicide is a phenomenon drawing interest of various humanistic disciplines, including 
but not limited to psychiatry, psychology and ethics. Suicidal death is an occurrence, which - in 
the course of the history as well as in various cultures - has been perceived through symbolic 
or even mystic meanings assigned to such circumstances. Due to exceptional seriousness 
of the phenomenon as well as due to lack of satisfactory research, the suicidal issues have 
been tackled in similar manner, as perceived from the perspective of European and American 
literature. Therefore, in this regard works of Aaron Beck (1976) Roy F. Baumaister (1990), 
Rory O’Connor and Noel Sheehy (2002) appear significant as these authors have made attempt 
to establish the issue of human motivation, referring to perception of reality in critical-crucial 
moment, concurrently making assessment towards the level of emotional well-being. Polish 
literature also provides with interesting research samples within range of suicidology, with 
reference to which, studies by Irena Pospiszyl or Brunon Holyst may be recalled as considerable 
and current ones. For instance, by the application of longitudinal information on demographic 
features of suicides, Brunon Hotyst worked out forecasts of the layout of particular risk groups. 
Moreover, significant number of research projects is rooted in social pedagogy, which may be 
reflected in tutors’ and teachers’ praxis to large extend. 
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Beyond shadow of a doubt, from the perspective of pedagogy the circumstances of 
suicidal death, especially in case of children and adolescents, shall not remain a research niche. 
Therefore, the aim of this paper referring to own research project is to present the possibilities 
of gaining knowledge on subjective representation of the social situation determining choices 
made by young suicides. Exploration of life experiences in individual cases is a crucial basis 
on which a conclusion is made as for early prevention against self-aggressive demeanour. 
Nevertheless, attention should also be drawn to teachers’ awareness regarding not only the 
act of aggression, but the experiences which chronologically proceeded such behaviour. The 
presented reconstruction research provides knowledge regarding specific “superstructure” 
beyond direct suicidal behaviour, concurrently opening new paths to interpretation of early 
intervention programmes. 

Moreover, introduction to the subject matter of this research requires depicting current 
knowledge on suicidal prevention, which consequently shall be perceived as a task for teachers. 
Analysis tackling prevention activities as well as access to the theoretical knowledge outline the 
purpose of methodological assumption of the reconstruction research presented in this paper. 
The conducted research constitutes a type of inventive attempt to search for information and 
guidelines of a new quality for the school prevention. It is a methodological approach, which 
goals are set to explore information regarding state of emotions, as well as quality of depiction 
and subjective interpretations which all emerged in the life course of minor suicides. It is also 
worth to point out that the research captivated the internal life sphere of young suicide, and not 
merely his/her behavioural patterns, hence the research manner and quality is unconventional 
as it is rather rare to carry out analysis of meaning and the content of the suicides’ good-bye 
statements (L. McClelland, S. Reicher, N. Booth 2000). Moreover, the presented theoretical 
as well as practical conclusions are of heuristic nature, i.e., not reaching to verify the current 
knowledge, but searching for new quality of thinking and accomplishing suicidal prevention at 
schools in general. Hence, the aim of this paper is to present practical conclusions which may 
be complementary towards the current teachers’ knowledge and their practical competences. 
New quality of knowledge results from application of the reconstruction research model, 
which enables to reconstruct personal emotional experiences proceeding the suicidal attack. 
Concurrently the reflections revolve around issues reaching far beyond verification of already- 
known risk factors and symptoms, typical for behavioural patterns of minor suicides-to-be. 
Needless to say, theoretical and practical models of prevention are still quite popular and common 
(M. Nordeentoft 2007, p. 306). Methodological approach has been applied in accordance with 
hermeneutic pattern as the focus of research was tackling the statements included within good- 
bye letters of minor suicides. Such approach of content analysis provided opportunity to present 
unusual comprehension of suicidal prevention. 

The procedure of activities outlined in the conclusions for teachers’ conduct refer not 
only to the sphere of observing the pupils and their risky demeanour, but also the category 
of group discussion. The subject matter as well as course of the discussion both significantly 
outline gained results of exploring own personal experiences, as signalled by the suicides in the 
last good-bye statement. 

While making review of publications on the issue of suicide prevention amongst 
children and youth, there are some problem categories that deserve particular attention. The 
crucial information, indispensible for shaping prevention activities at schools refer to way of 
recognizing factors proceeding suicidal attempts among the young. Within this range the results 
of scientific research provide with broad knowledge resulting in specifying few categories of the 
risk factors. When classifying the risk factors there may be three key-problem issues situating 
the reason for suicide in a) unfavourable family relations, b) lack of emotional support provided 
by parents to their offspring (feeling of social loneliness) c) morbid factors (child’s and family 
members’ mental illnesses, family members’ addictions) (Preventing Suicide 2003, pp 13-15). 
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The research into the personal life situation of minor suicides indicates crucial role played 
by unfavourable family experiences. Those researching this issue emphasize the question of 
authoritarian ways of ruling in the family, rigid relations in communicating manner among 
family members, as well as lack of family contacts with the social surrounding (M. J. Carris, L. 
Sheeber, S. Howe 1998). 

Furthermore, the quality of emotional life appears crucial when searching for risk factors 
generating suicidal attempts among the youth. Cases of confronting immense child’s emotional 
sensitivity with occurrence of disturbance of morbid feature of a family member, all establish 
unfavourable circumstances of deteriorated quality of emotional life. This also results from 
inappropriate ways of handling parental care. The child painfully experiences lack of emotional 
support and no understanding whatsoever for his/her own problems he/she struggles with in 
the everyday life. Emotional loneliness is a factor that becomes the source of negative social 
attitudes and poor quality of relations in all spheres of life, both among the nearest and dearest, 
as well as in school environment and among peers. Moreover, analyzing the origin of suicidal 
attempt, it is important to take into consideration mental condition of the young, since the 
research data indicate that in three quarters of the suicide cases there have been reported issues 
of depression episodes or depression per se (D. Schaffer, P. Fisher 1981). The question of 
depression episodes, mental fragility as well as environmental stress triggers related to family 
and school situations, are emphasized in the research conducted in various countries, hence it 
proves its universality (Derevic K., Friedrich E., Oquendo M.A., Voracek M., Fridrich M.H., 
Sonneck G. 2006, p. 432). Recognizing the risk factors particular influences the process of 
accomplishing prevention procedures among teachers. Occurrence of endangering situations or 
disturbing events in pupil’s life is reflected in harmful conduct expressed in school environment, 
therefore teachers themselves become essential source of information as they may notice 
relatively early any changes in pupil’s behaviour. Recognizing worsened mood and decrease in 
emotional stimulation or even occurrence of risky demeanour contrive a way of acknowledging 
unfavourable life situation, encouraging to undertake prevention activities as a part of early 
prevention. 

Teachers’ observation are focused on pupils’ demeanour and emotional reactions that 
may indicate deteriorated or unfavourable emotional state. In practice, the teachers recognize 
symptoms which may be specified as for instance lack of interest in the daily-basis activities, 
general decline in learning progress, making little effort while undertaking tasks, manifesting 
misdemeanour in the classroom, playing truancy or notoriously skipping classes, abuse of 
smoking or drug intake, and last but not least - aggressive conduct towards the peers taking 
place more frequently than usual (R. Cohen - Sandler, A. L. Berman, R. A. King 1982). 

Apart from the risk factors of suicidal behaviour, teachers’ knowledge also embraces issues of 
practical ways of accomplishing the supportive prevention for the sake of pupils. Undeniably, 
information on prevention activities that may be undertaken by a teacher at school appear crucial 
for the quality of prevention. When specifying directions of such action it is worth to emphasize 
influences that set sights on strengthening pupils’ personal coherence and self-openness, as well 
as openness towards the others. The teacher as an animator of such supportive activities may 
be driven by the question of personal emotional pupil’s needs or objective life competences. 
Therefore, within the sphere of preventing actions, appears the following: 

a) activities for the sake of establishing and strengthening pupils’ self-assessment, which 
serve as a protection buffer enabling them to make reasonably objective assessment of life 
events and in consequence — undertaking more effective ways of coping with personal and 
social difficulties, 

b) establishing appropriate interpersonal relations while preserving balanced proportion 
between closeness and distance, concurrently retaining personal autonomy, 

c) learning appropriate communication patterns, taking into consideration understanding 
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of own emotions, learning how to express emotions and to gain appropriate respect towards 

personal feelings, 

d) establishing atmosphere of security and aggression-free environment at school 

(Preventing Suicide 2003, p. 27). 

Likewise, working out some guidelines for prevention programmes for suicidal behaviour at 

schools becomes a vital problem, particularly complementary with nation-wide strategies (M. 

Nordeentoft 2007, p. 362). And, above all, it all seems rather essential as it tackles teachers’ 

doubts how to search for ways of diagnosing pupils’ emotional state of mind and ways of 

reacting accordingly. 

To set an example, essential factor contributing to school prevention is accomplishment of the 

SUPRE programme which - thanks to WHO - has been subject to implementation in selected 

EU countries since 1999. In consequence of accomplishing the projected assumptions for 

prevention of suicidal behaviour, the principle of prevention activities has been also established 

in Poland, with the recommendation of school application. In consequence, teaching staff 
received lucid guidelines influencing the issue of prevention of suicidal pupils, such as: 

1) recognizing pupils with personality disorders, recommending psychological counselling 
to them, 

2) establishing closer relations with young people in the course of verbal communication as 
well as making effort to understand and provide them with assistance, 

3) diminishing their negative emotions experienced as a result of mental stress, 

4) paying attention and learning how to spot early signals alarming suicidal thoughts 
manifesting throughout conversations — specific statements or changes in non-verbal 
communication, 

5) supporting pupils with poor learning skills in progressing with the schoolwork, 

6) paying attention to truancy, 

7) destigmatizing mental illness and elimination of alcohol and drug abuse, 

8) referring pupils to mental treatment and rehab in case abusing drugs and alcohol takes 
place, 

9) restricting pupils’ access to potential suicidal tools such as poisonous medications, 
pesticides, weapons etc, 

10) providing teachers and other school staff with access to methods enabling them stress 
management at work (Preventing Suicide, 2003, pp. 32-33). 

Despite such wide range of recommendations, this type of knowledge is still not always 
sufficient, as there are often doubts expressed by those concerned referring to ways of gaining 
information on pupils’ experiences and emotions. Hence, the research pattern recalled in this 
paper, as well as the practical conclusions, may become a proposal of practical prevention 
approach, however not providing additional information on risk factors, but paying attention 
to the important sphere of recognizing personal experiences. The group-class discussion 
recommended in the concluding summary becomes merely a background, just an impulse to start 
up a conversation, whereas what appears particularly important are the subject of the discussion 
and style of teacher’s moderation of the discourse. Results of carried out exploration of young 
suicides’ personal statements included within their good-bye letters constitute information 
endorsing to work out such an approach towards teacher’s cooperation with pupils. 

Current knowledge regarding the issue of children’s and teenagers’ suicidal behavior 
implies two crucial points. One is based on the premise that it is essential to enrich teachers’ 
knowledge and school staff - as well as representative of any kind of pedagogical institutions 
- within the range of necessity and possibility of carrying out children’s suicides prevention. 
Second conclusion to be made refers to outlining spheres within which prevention may take 
place, due to the fact that it is not equal to recognize emotional situation of the pupils and 
to carry out substantial actions in favour of strengthening their social competences and self- 
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assessment. Being a part of early diagnosis prevention, implementation of these conclusions 
into the wider spectrum of prevention activities may be worthwhile. 


Methodology of Research 


While describing the aim of research it is worth to ponder over the issue of estimating the 
size of the suicides phenomenon among pupils in Poland. According to statistics of Polish Police 
Head Department in 2010 altogether 359 individuals aged 10-19 attempted to commit suicide, of 
which 169 were fatal in consequence (www.statystyka.policja.pl). Suicidal behavior motoring 
among pupils indicate that in the years 2006-2010 episodes with children below age of 9 were 
rather marginal phenomena (two cases of child’s death were reported — in 2006 and adequately 
2007). Suicidal attempts were far more frequent among those at the stage of early adolescence, 
as in 2010 there were 42 suicides reported, considering the age group 10-14. Moreover, there 
were as many as 317 cases of suicides of those aged 15-19. Notwithstanding, such statistic data 
on the extend of the phenomena among youth in Poland do not differ significantly from number 
of such cases in other countries (M. Nordeentoft 2007, p. 308, K. Derevic, E. Friedrich, M. A. 
Oquendo, M. Voracek, M. H. Fridrich, G. Sonneck G. 2006, pp. 427, 429). 

Taking the above into consideration, methodological aims concentrate on methodology 
of qualitative research in order to express the deepness of the young suicide’s experiences. 
Therefore, the content of the study includes only three case studies of young suicides as their 
letters clearly and strikingly depict the methodology and style of the carried out research. At the 
same time, accurate recollection of excerpts from good-bye letters makes it possible to present 
full picture of subjective meaningfulness of the entire statement, not reflected in statistic data. 
Moreover, at the level of methodological goals it must be emphasized that summary and practical 
conclusions presented in this paper are not solely the result of analysis of three cases only. 

With reference to the entire research project, this paper presents only the study sample, 
taking into consideration three cases of school pupils at the age of 14, 15 and 17, hence in 
quality research they constitute three case studies. Before committing suicide, these pupils did 
not know each other, they attended different schools, residing in different cities. Such variety 
of demographic circumstances is of paramount importance for the research, as its aim is to 
compare interpretation of the life realities determining decisions made by these persons in 
turning points of their lives. The full-range qualitative reconstruction research was conducted 
in the years 2010-2011, where altogether 34 cases of suicidal death were subject to analysis, 
with the victims being of different age and demographic profile. The source data for research 
included good-bye letters and witnesses’ statements from the very last days of suicide’s life, 
embracing the period from 2008 to 2009. 

The entire source material embraced altogether 105 cases related to suicidal attempt, 
which were as cases all brought to prosecution in one of the sixteen voivodship cities of Poland. 
However, in majority of suicide attempt occurrences there was no circumstance of leaving a 
good-bye letter. Research exploring individual discrepancies among suicides leaving good-bye 
letter and those that do not, proved not to indicate significant nor crucial personality variation. 
Nonetheless, it is estimated that about 15-30% of cases leave good-bye letters (R. O’ Connor, N. 
Sheehy 2003, p. 100, Heim N., Lester D. 1990, A. A. Leenaars 1988). Applying procedure of 
methodical narrowing number of sources, the number of analyzed suicide cases was also limited. 
At the beginning 98 cases of suicide attempt and those ended with demise were considered, 
with only 46 of them having good-bye letter left by the suicide, of which 11 were written by 
young pupils aged 14-17. 

The applied pattern of qualitative research corresponds with the urging need for seeking 
information about emotional life of young suicides in order to provide teaching staff with another 
approach towards prevention of these type of demeanour. The reconstructive exploration of a 
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good-bye letter also refer to the vital issue of establishing ways to enforce prevention of suicidal 
behaviour, both amidst youth as well as the adults. Doubtlessly, what seems to be equally of 
paramount importance is to arrange informative campaigns addressed to the wider society, 
tackling issues of mental illnesses and mental health disturbances, which apparently occur in 
relation to suicides to large extend (S. Law, L. Pozi 2008, p. 83, 86). It is also prerequisite to 
acknowledge and recognize environmental stress triggers and to define threats resulting from 
social and economic changes (P. S Yip., C. Callanan, H. Yuen 2000, pp. 102-103, S. Law, L. Pozi 
2008, pp. 81-82), as they significantly contribute to the process of changes in the youth’s family 
life quality (K. Derevic and others 2006, p. 432). Moreover, sphere of activities supporting 
teachers to recognize emotional experiences of the young must be also taken into consideration, 
as it often becomes overwhelming to them. 

In such aspect the conducted research not only set sights on, but also explore the search 
for subjective interpretations, revealing the quality assessment of social relations, also have a 
bearing on defining own personal experiences by a young suicide. Such researching approach 
does not depict statistic picture of the young suicide phenomenon, but is of other worth as 
it examines and presents the deepness of young people’s experiences. Personal emotional 
experiences and the pattern of defining it by application of given linguistic categories contribute 
to assessment of young people’s emotional life. In consequence, such content, constituting a 
knowledge that may be practically applied, significantly endow teachers effort to understand 
the youth, as they provide with material which is individual, personal and contains far more 
information about the emotional life than any statistic data may prove. 

The research exploration focused on a good-bye letter, which is one of the most 
subjective and unique statements (A. Leenaars 1988 p. 34). The specificity of the gathered 
information provides methodological context of the exploration within hermeneutic research 
regarding the written narration. Methodological approach was inspired by discursive research, 
whereas concurrently due to concentration on various level of statements exploration, it was 
possible to carry out in-deep analyses which were not targeted to search for the motive for 
suicidal behaviour, but to reconstruct context in which the motive occurred. And it is exactly 
the discourse analysis, according to Teun A. van Dijk, that provides answer to the following 
question: ,,...how given usage of language influences the vision of a human in the world and 
the course of interaction, and vice versa: how various aspects of interaction and the beliefs 
held by the communication participants determine the form of the statements, which altogether 
influence the choice made towards given linguistic measures and the dynamics of the situation” 
(T. A. van Dijk, 2001, p. 10). Therefore, the undertaken exploration of the expression used in 
a good-bye letter of young suicides aims, on one hand, to read the forms of expressions, and on 
the other to read the context of expressions used. 

Methodological assumptions, which situate this research in the scope of hermeneutical 
discursive analysis required methodological operationalization. In order to precise the procedure 
course of the statement analysis, method of categorizing affiliation was adopted (MCA), as 
recommended by Harvey Sacks. This method focuses on the language used in statements by 
members of the society that generate it and use it in a given way (A. Perakyla 2009, p. 330). 
The researcher’s role is to follow the descriptive understanding, i.e. descriptive usage of given 
categories with the meanings assigned to them by the participant of the communication process. 
Exploring the letter contents, each statement was analysed from three perspectives. First of all, 
in order to distinguish categories used by the narrator the entire content of the statements was 
read, whereas the category referred to a word or name, around which the narrator built up his 
or her wider reflections. The second stage was to find within the contents of the statements the 
context of applying distinguished categories defining persons, actions or events. Combination 
of the category and context description in which the first one appeared, penetrate the sphere 
towards research conclusion. This level, therefore, was aimed at specifying the patterns of 
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subjective interpretation of categories and reconstruction of the suicide’s attitude towards the 
category used by him/her. Reconstruction revealed interpretations applied by minor suicides, 
concurrently presenting the picture of their cognitive and emotional state experienced prior to 
suicide. Consequently, the third stage of analysis was to confront the meaning of the category 
used by the interlocutor, with the commonly understood meaning of the same category, however 
recognized in a given society. Therefore, the aim of such procedure was to compare category in 
context of its function with subjective interpretation, applied by young suicides. 

To sum up, the goal of the reconstructive research and conclusions drawn from their 
results was to put accent on the axiological dimension of the problem and its influence exerted 
on the life of the young. In such context quality researches gain significant theoretical and 
practical importance, as they revolve around reconstruction of visions and personal beliefs 
of the suicides, as experienced by them prior to the suicidal attempt. Therefore, the subject 
matter of this paper is unconventional approach to the issue of prevention of suicidal behaviour 
accomplished at schools. Results of the exploration provide the teachers with knowledge on 
subjective emotional experiences. In consequence it becomes not only a document, but also a 
source of knowledge on ways of prevention among the pupils. 


Results of Research 


The advantage of this type of hermeneutic researches stems from their practical 
dimension, as they equip teachers and tutors with information on the quality of young suicides’ 
experiences. Therefore, the presentation of research findings examines two aspects — the first 
one is the necessity to present notional categories, abstracted from the content of the good- 
bye letter, whereas the second issue — of crucial importance for the teachers — is to present 
the subjective meanings assigned to these categories by young suicides. Comparison of the 
categories and the meaning assigned to them may establish a scholar way to familiarize with 
the growing determination of a young suicide to take one’s life. It is at the same time attempt 
made in order to find at least partial answer to teachers’ doubts why the cries for help had not 
been heard by them before the suicidal pupil took his/her own life. 

Research into the content of a good-bye letter provides wide range of data, although 
seldom becoming subject of analysis. The below-presented extracts from such letters are merely 
excerpt of information gained and provided by the entire research project. Analysis of the entire 
project and source material, i.e. 46 cases of suicidal attempts among people of different age, 
revealed the question of the content specification and author’s intentions, as well as the issue of 
placing the blame for the death. What seemed particularly interesting in the range of exploration 
methodologically coherent with described research, is the proposal of defining ways of placing 
the blame that the suicide related to own decision to terminate own life (L. McClelland, S. 
Reicher, N. Booth 2000, p. 230, 232). 

Nonetheless, placing the blame becomes significantly derivative of the intention quality 
of the good-bye letter, which subsequently may be classified in three categories of informative, 
last will and provocative letters. The informative letters do not provide with much information 
on subjective experiences and interpersonal relations, as they mainly include personal details 
about the deceased and possibilities of contacting their next of keen. Authors, which intention 
was to leave the last will or provocative letters, describe inward experiences definitely more 
elaborate. In such cases the question of feeling guilty for the death is also tackled. The conducted 
research revealed conclusions coincide with the result of letters analysis, as suggested by the L. 
McClelland team. The blame for decision to commit suicide was in majority of cases placed by 
the suicides on themselves, however only if their letters were not held in hostile tone. Otherwise, 
like in case of provocative letters, the others around were to blame. In such cases the good- 
bye letter was an opportunity to shout out the resentment towards those, who in the suicide’s 
opinion, largely affected their decision (L. McClelland, S. Reicher, N. Booth 2000, p. 233). 
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The below-presented ways of exploring the content of the letter vary in their methodic of 
conduct, therefore reveal not only the issues of placing the blame for the death, but also search 
for superior semantic spheres. Hence, it is not only about defining the character of the letter nor 
about defining own image or future. The linguistic categories used in the analysis are selected 
on the basis of the context and meaning of the statement, not on the grounds of the frequency 
of their occurrence in the course of the statement. 

In consequence, analysis of the content stipulate the subjective meaningfulness emerging 
around statements, words and expressions essential for the suicide. It is definitely unusual 
approach as the linguistic categories and personal meaningfulness assigned to them combine 
in superior spheres detailed issues, not having been explored before, referring for instance the 
issue of placing the blame, interpretation of self-image or creation of personal suicide’s feature 
and vision of own future. 


Case Study 1 


A boy, aged 14, committed suicide hanging himself, having left a unique good-bye 
letter. It had been written during a lesson in a school notepad, where the pupil wrote down his 
own thoughts just below the subject of the classes. According to information provided by the 
relatives and teachers, the pupil was not challenging educationally nor pedagogically, being 
rather withdrawn among peers, but nevertheless sustaining interpersonal contacts with them. 
The good-bye letter was a set of complex statements, consisting of 3 pages of a hand-written 
text, therefore comparing the meanings of the categories used in the statement seems crucial 
from the perspective of pedagogical praxis and prevention. 


Table 1. Linguistic categories and their cognitive meaningfulness, included in 
the good-bye letter of a 14-year-old suicide boy. 


Extracts from the good-bye statements, 


describing the linguistic category used Reconstiuctsdimeaning 


assigned to the category 


Linguistic category 
(positive meaning) 


".. [don't want to live any longer’, 

‘... [lend up with my life and that’s good’, 

‘... to end up own misery’, 

‘... [ll never change it, | decided to die and put my 
suffering to an end’, 

‘... [m afraid to live’, 

‘... | don't care about this lousy life’ 


Life — is a misery, hassle, suf- 
fering, it is worth nothing, not 
being worth attention 


Life - superior, protected 
value 


People — are bad, they won't 
be bothered by death, won't 
cry for me, (my) personal 
problems are pathetic for them, 
they can’t provide support 
because they don’t under- 
stand. I'll be causing trouble 

to my nearest, they may be 
angry because | won't finish 
my school 


‘...NO one is going to feel sorry for me’, 

‘... people are bad’, 

‘... they all are different than me’, 

‘...| hope nobody is going to cry for me’, 

",... hope that even just some of my colleagues will 
come to say last goodbye’, 

‘... it will be fun for everyone’. 


People — people we live 
around, also the closest 
ones that provide us with 
support and understand- 
ing, even in most difficult 
times expressing their 
concern 


World - 

The sphere of social and 
personal life, initiating cu- 
riosity and human growth 


‘_.. the word is mean’, 
‘...| decided to die when everything got screwed (...) 
if | don’t get a positive mark again...’ 


World — is mean, everything 
goes wrong there, today’s 
times make life miserable 
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Case Study 2 


A girl that committed suicide by hanging herself at the age of 15. The information 
gathered from parents and teachers indicate that from the moment of changing school, the girl 
was problematic in pedagogical sense, often conflicted with teachers and parents. As it was the 
period parallel to adolescence, much of the negative behaviour was related to strong affective 
excitement. Before the death, the pupil had been under psychologist’s surveillance, with the 
support aiming at lowering the level of emotional excitement. The deceased was socially active 
among peers, making plans for the holiday trip, mentioning it even on the day of the suicide. 
During frequent rows with parents, mainly tackling the rebel against pedagogical punishment 
applied, she was threatening them with committing suicide one day. 


Table 2. Linguistic categories and their cognitive meaningfulness, included in 
the good-bye letter of a 15-year-old suicide girl. 


Linaulatt : Extracts from the good-bye statements, describing : F 
inguistic category (posi- Paes Reconstructed meaning assigned to 
tive meaning) the linguistic category used the category 

‘| hate myself, and everyone in general (...), (...) . 

god | had to...please help me, I'll be safe with People - | hate them, they give no 
People —- support, help you’ support 
Truth — is a value, Truth — it is not around, people 
important in social life, it ‘everybody lies, and when | speak the truth, no always lie, a lie always defeats the 
is always worth to speak one wants to believe me’ truth, people don’t want to believe 
the truth, people want to in truth 
speak the truth 

‘Now | know that court isn’t just, why the hell | 
Court - was telling the truth...’ 
socially important institu- ’...1 must end up with myself. In kindergarten and | Court — is unjust, it is no worth to 
tion, primary school | thought that the court is just, but | speak the truth, it’s in vain 
prop of justice now | know it ISN'T...’ 

‘| hate the police, the judges, the court in 

general’. 

Case Study 3 


Male aged 17, committed suicide by hanging himself. As the investigation proved, the 
deceased motivation was justified by a heartbreak. Approximately a month before the suicide, 
the woman he’d been planning the future with, told him that these plans were unreal. Since 
then, the deceased verbally began to express suicidal thoughts, also during a conversation on 
the day of his suicide. In terms of school performance, he did not cause serious problems, 
nevertheless his school results were very poor. 
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114| Table 3. Linguistic categories and their cognitive meaningfulness, included in 


the good-bye letter of a 17-year-old suicide male. 


Extracts from the good-bye statements, 


Linguistic earedory describing the linguistic category used ReeonsHucted eee. 
(positive meaning) signed to the category 

World - ‘ Wn thie oi ee oe (my) world as abnormal reality, not 
The sphere of life and Penis Sa laa to be accepted 

human growth 


Life as a long period that 
lass for other people 


‘_.this is the end, end for me. You will live...’ 
— end (mine) - life (yours) 


(my) life as something that is done, 
personal end 


Human death is some- 
thing of paramount impor- 


‘...you will erase from your memory this irrelevant 
fact’ — irrelevant fact 


(my) death is of no importance, 
nothing to be remembered 


Life is a period of struggle 
and fight 


‘..| was always giving up, and now — for the last 
time - | am giving up” — surrendering’ 


(my) life is about losing, surrender- 
ing, ,always” giving up 


Falling in love as a 
state of active emotional 


‘G. [girl]...I'll always love her and nothing will 
change that - | shall love ...’ 


Falling in love as a surreal, post- 
humous state 


|_expressions 


Commencing prevention activities by the teachers implies the indispensible stage of 
establishing secure, open and partnership communication with the pupil in order to create 
atmosphere of trust. Hence, it is a situation of building up relation subject to number of 
interfering factors, what in turn makes such communication challenging (Preventing Suicide 
2003, pp. 8-29). One of such interfering factor is cautiousness and pupil’s disinclination towards 
open communication regarding own problems and experiences, as it may be caused by previous 
experiences that were related to negative communication with the adults. Consequently, the 
above-analyzed research show that significant role is played by strong conviction that no one 
can understand the difficulties and problems of these young people. Other relevant point is the 
ambiguity towards having conversation with the teacher, which ultimately shall constitute the 
first stage of furnishing assistance and prevention of suicidal attempts. In suicide circumstances, 
while the decision takes shape in their minds, young people present rather ambiguous attitude 
towards those offering help, shifting from the state of looking for assistance to the state of its 
definite rejection. 

Despite this, attention should be drawn to the issue of establishing early prevention 
and exploring information on pupils’ emotional state. In the context of presented categorizing 
analysis of selected letters content it may be assumed that recognizing the quality of emotional 
well-being is essential for the teachers’ consideration towards early prevention of suicidal 
behaviour. 

The knowledge, in the way accessible to the teachers, includes comprehension of risk 
factors and the catalogue of symptoms communicating pupil’s poor emotional state of mind. 
Nonetheless, it is still open case to determine ways of seeking information regarding images 
and subjective interpretations applied by young people. Therefore, the presented excerpts of 
minor suicide’s statements outline these issues. 

On the contrary, the literature researching this topic often refers to elaborate results of 
statistic data tackling suicidal attempts among the adolescents and the adults and statistic layout 
of the frequency of such occurrences in given years and months (K. Derevic, E. Friedrich, M. 
A. Oquendo M.A., M. Voracek, M. H. Fridrich, G. Sonneck 2006, pp. 429 - 430, B. Holyst 
2002). 

The content of a good-bye letter indicate that establishing communication and gaining 
knowledge on the inner word of experiences and interpretations constitute inseparable stages 
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of diagnosing pupil’s situation. Conclusions resulting from the research provide with elaborate 
spheres of subjective experiences of young suicides, but also possibilities to search for such 
information by teachers, emphasizing other perspective than the sole symptoms verification in 
case alarming behaviour takes place. Practical conclusions reveal mainly the issue of teacher’s 
communication with the group of pupils, simultaneously contributing to the prevention. Still, 
analysis of such statements give countenance to draw conclusions referring to directions of work 
confronting important communication spheres among the young, communicating subjective 
interpretation of self-image and the world around, as consolidated in their knowledge and 
beliefs. 


Discussion 


Suicide may be perceived in two dimensions, through temporal and problematic 
perspective. Therefore, it is a sudden occurrence i.e. embracing the very moment of self- 
annihilation, nevertheless while searching for wider spectrum of such human actions, what 
appears crucial is the effort made to reconstruct the unique process of reaching the moment of 
committing suicide. Reconstruction of such process constitutes a vital problem to the presented 
analysis results (Table 1,2,3) whereas the recollected excerpts from the statements provide 
teachers with specific style applied by suicide pupils to describe themselves and their life 
reality. 

The doubt tackling seriousness and meaningfulness of the diagnosed motive of suicidal 
action emerge as substantial conclusion from the reconstruction. As far as my point of view is 
concerned, I believe that the motive perceived as the factor directly related to suicide is of no 
relevant importance whatsoever to prevention or teachers’ pedagogical activities. The research 
findings reveal that the scope of practical interest correspond to the superior problem which 
is recognition of subjective, cognitive and emotional state, as they constituted the basis for 
the motivation. Pedagogues’ experience and knowledge indicate that the factor immediately 
determining motive for suicide is not usually a particularly essential one. In case of young 
people at period of adolescence, suicide becomes often reaction to a heartbreak, difficulties in 
relations with peers and adults, or even problems at school. However, many teachers wonder 
why millions of young people go through such problems on a daily basis, but still - only for 
very few of the pupils it is a factor resulting in loosing sense of further living. The outcome of 
reconstruction research presented above constitutes an attempt to answer this question, hence 
— it reveals the process of establishing specific states of emotions and knowledge, which are 
merged with the events of a everyday life. Therefore, what is perceived as a pupil’s immediate 
suicide motive, is merely a secondary constituent. Practical dimension of the research 
findings provides the teachers with a subjective style of perceiving social reality as applied 
by the suicidal pupils, for the reason that the process which takes place over a period of time 
is constituted at the level of subjective beliefs and interpretation. Hence, in case of young 
suicides, negative interpretation of the self-image and social reality are deeply rooted in the 
moment of suicidal act. In consequence, exploring subjective interpretations exercised by given 
individuals immediately prior to the suicide became a source of practical knowledge, crucial for 
establishing early prevention against self-aggressive behaviour. 

Conclusions drawn from results gained within reconstruction research allow to reveal 
spheres of early prevention, constituting school tasks on its basis. Reconstruction of young 
man’s experience in critical situation also allows to make a draft for educational programmes 
aiming predominantly at establishing circumstances for expressing emotions and answering 
the signals. Concurrently, as far as teachers are concerned establishing prevention implies 
arranging circumstances for the youth to have the opportunity for the catharsis expression of 
own tensions, beliefs and visions. 
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While reconstructing the meaning of good-bye statements and linguistic categories 
applied, the conclusion on quality of such categories seems to be automatically drawn. 
Consequently, from the perspective of pedagogical work at school, accent should be put on 
axiological issues in the process of upbringing. Polish pedagogy often tackles this issue at 
theoretical level encouraging teachers to bring up children towards values. Religion or ethics 
classes, as well as humanities in general, do place values in the core of curricula, making it key 
principles in life of a young and adult man. The research findings also confirm the significance 
of axiology in the process of upbringing. One of the conclusions indicates that values such as 
life, love, people, or the truth had been undoubtedly rooted in the consciousness of examined 
cases. They had been important to them, as in critical moments of life these were values that 
each of the deceased pupils referred to. The significance of pedagogical influences must be 
emphasized both among families and schools or religious communities, as in case of these 
young people the axiology was an inherent component of their socialization and upbringing. 
It is also clear that these values had been recognized and acknowledged by them, as proved by 
assigning to them additional importance. Therefore the good-bye letters communicate lack of 
meaningfulness of further life, raising the problem of unfulfilled faith in values. 

Moreover, there is another conclusion indicating subjective interpretation of categories 
(notions) describing values, since in each of the analyzed good-bye statement the doubt 
expressed by the young was apparent upon recalling the values which subjectively seem to have 
disappointed them, as seen in the above-quoted excerpts of the good-bye letters. The conclusion 
that can be drawn on the basis of the above is the thesis that growing readiness of a young man 
to commit suicide takes place due to loss of faith in the significance of values. These, which 
seemed to have been life principles, became in their subjective perception devaluated. 
Methodological correctness of hermeneutic research excluded researching similar cases related 
to each other emotionally. Nevertheless, it came into view that the perception of values in 
life bore significant resemblance. Therefore, the question on practical importance of research 
conclusion arises, mainly in the context of teachers’ work as far as the early prevention of 
widely embraced youth internalization behaviour is concerned. 

Crucial emphasis in the discussion tackling this problem tackles the difficulties faced by 
teachers, specialists and partners while noticing signals of crying for help, sent by the young 
experiencing suicidal thoughts. In statements of other cases included in research procedures (34 
cases of people of different age) the motive of no understating and lack of attention from other 
people have been equally often mentioned. One of the causes for such situation is the subjective 
process of reconfirming own, negative self-interpretations, own future and social surrounding. 
The youth does not communicate such beliefs, moreover not looking for occasions to do so. 
Their visions are for them uniquely sorted and coherent, therefore might be underestimated 
while expressed, as in reaction to negative life image it is rather tendentious to answer “don’t 
worry’, “things will get better’, “sometimes everybody thinks this way’. In consequence, it 
only reassures the suicides-to-be in thinking that no one understands their painful experiences. 
Another core issue is the concentration of prevention activities on spotting and preventing against 
self-aggression among the youth. What seems obvious and substantial is to teach a mature way 
of managing problems of adolescence, nonetheless, as the research findings revealed — second 
stage of support, i.e. axiological education, is equally essential and indispensible. 


Conclusions 
Pragmatic aspects of research findings concentrate teachers’ and tutors’ attention on very 
early prevention of suicidal behaviour although, unquestionably, such issues are problematic for 


teachers, as the teaching staff is frequently constituted by experts in given field of studies, not 
by psychologists or pedagogues. Hence - the vivid and practical matters regarding directions 
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for early prevention programmes for those manifesting self-aggressive behaviour. In this regard 
it is also essential to find ways to combine the above factors, so it can become available for 
all teachers dealing with didactics and upbringing. Therefore, on the basis of the conducted 
research, from which sample has been presented in this paper, some conclusions may be drawn 
as far as the spheres of educational prevention are concerned. 

1. First conclusion results from the fact that there are numerous similarities in the ways of 
interpreting the role played by adults in dramatic situations, as described by young suicides. 
General impression of no understanding from the surrounding makes the suicides withdrawn 
from sending the signal for help, and in majority of cases they do not seek for reasons to 
inform others about subjective opinions and decisions. And although providing programmes 
of early prevention is feasible, it becomes problematic when carried out in direct manner, as it 
is difficult for the teacher to intervene straightforwardly. Moreover, since it is highly unethical 
and inappropriate, the teacher cannot encourage conversation regarding suicidal plans. On 
top of that, according to teachers in practice such activity is completely ineffective. The latter 
conclusion also being reflected in the research findings. None of the deceased had - prior to 
suicide - demonstrated the register of own thoughts to others, whereas the good-bye letter was 
merely a tool to shout out contents important for their own selves, with no intention whatsoever 
to wait for reply. It is confirmed by the very formula of the good-bye letters having been 
discovered after the suicide was committed. 

2. Since early prevention of suicidal behaviour is not conceivable in a straightforward manner, 
there is the question arising of how it can be worked out by the teachers. In substance, the findings 
of reconstruction research appear crucial in such case, as they reveal the heart of the matter. 
Doubts in values that are considered significant in given culture were the leading thread in the 
letters written independently. As the young suicides concentrated on lack of meaningfulness 
assigned to values, and since they also expressed lack of understanding and paying attention, 
some draft of prevention activities in schools may be made. Such topics of discussion seem 
appropriate for tutoring classes, and since in Polish school each tutor has one teaching hour 
weekly at own disposal for pedagogical issues, it may be tackled during such a class meeting. 
Moreover, written homework of judgmental value may become occasion to speak up one’s 
mind, as it encourage the pupil to think over and express his or her subjective opinion. It is 
particularly important sphere of education within humanities since the purpose of such profile 
classes is to provide circumstances to express own opinion, concurrently referring to axiology. 
3. Arranging circumstances to speak one’s mind requires well-thought approach towards the 
theme of such statements. The research results lead to important conclusions and guidelines 
pointing out that the themes shall concentrate on values and principles important for given 
society and culture. Key conclusion, as it was stated above, is to notice common basis on which 
readiness to give up one’s life arises, with simultaneous growth in lack of confidence in values 
making life meaningful. Taking into consideration categories included within the statements, 
themes for group discussion with pupils emerge naturally since they embrace issues of beliefs, 
opinions on human relations, the value of human life, value of love or the truth. Similarly, 
particularly as shown in the example, the contents in Table 2 highlight the issue of human’s 
faith in social deal, which is guaranteed by the mission of publicly important institutions such 
as the court, the police or school. 

4. Another component of such early prevention is the style of managing discussion by the 
teacher as the group leader. Directing discussion consists of three level (stages), which also 
result from recognizing subjective interpretations of young suicides. The first stage is to confront 
given theme with individual assessment of own experiences. It is a combination of opinion on 
discussed value such as life, truth and justice, with pupil’s individual experiences. This level 
demonstrates particular meaning of the discussion as it confronts self-assessment in relation 
to given values. Second stage of discussion constitutes attempt to shift the emphasis towards 
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confronting values with others. It is the ground for discussing pupils’ subjective interpretations, 
referring to their observation of adults, parents, teachers, politicians, etc. Unmistakably, 
confidence in principles needs to provide specific role models which would confirm their life 
significance and authenticity of values. Consequently, the third level of discussion focuses on 
the issue of future, in other words - personal perspective of the future. The main problem is 
to describe visions how given value may largely contribute to the future life, and whether 
perception of value may change. 

5. Additional practical conclusion is to sketch the features of interpretations and pupil’s 
opinions which may raise the alarm to teachers. As depicted in the findings of research into 
young suicides, their personal interpretation may demonstrate several features. First of all, it is 
negative, i.e., the meaning assigned to the values is negative and they are perceived devaluated. 
Other features of interpretations include: a) widespread of values devaluation confirmed by 
others, b) rooting negative interpretation, i.e. in future life their negative creation is not a 
subject to change, c) negative interpretations embrace number of values, therefore loss of faith 
in their significance is dispersed onto more than one sphere of life. Qualitative research methods 
proved that particularly in case of the young and people at the age of adolescence the despair 
affects existential values such as life, love, people, honesty or truth. Comparing with findings 
of reconstruction research among adults’ good-bye letters, the loss of meaning of life affected to 
smaller degree existential values, with more emphasis put on the issues of everyday life matters 
such as family problems, financial bankruptcy, diseases or lack of the life success as such. 

As far as teachers are concerned, the core of prevention and pedagogical discussion is to 
spot those individuals, whose opinions and interpretations are alarming, therefore by expressing 
opinion straightforwardly the teacher is capable to asses which pupil manifests negative notion 
of values. It does not mean to purely select potential suicidal groups as it would be inappropriate, 
nevertheless such assessment is crucial regarding prevention and education, as in consequence 
it may have positive influence on the expressed ominous opinions. 

The proposed approach to set up group discussion constitutes more pragmatic way to 
search for information on pupils’ emotional well-being, nevertheless it also provides with the 
opportunity to express their own personal experiences. The linguistic categories and personal 
meaningfulness assigned to them presented in the analysis constitute for teachers the ground 
of prevention works, which in such manner lessen their emotional burden, which may often 
accompany such activities and become overwhelming for the practitioners. 

Summing up conclusions referring to school prevention of self-aggressive activities 
among pupils it is worth to emphasize the problems unequivocally resulting from accomplishing 
such projects. Polish implementation of the guidelines for prevention programme encounters 
some obstacles, as also highlighted by the teachers. One of such is the difficulty in encouraging 
teachers to further education and improve their qualifications as far as suicide prevention is 
concerned. The other issue is the teachers’ dilemmas considering the sense of lacking competences 
within the range of prevention. There are also problems resulting from working out appropriate 
approach toward a pupil that manifests depressed mood and emotional difficulties. Moreover, 
other crucial point, although merely tackled in scientific research, is the lack of emotional 
readiness among teachers to participate in prevention of suicidal behaviour among children 
and adolescents. Particular significance regards not only diagnostic knowledge and methodical 
competences, but also personal fears of own emotional resilience while facing information 
on personal, often intimate experiences gained from pupils (Preventing Suicide 2003, p. 25). 
Therefore, group discussion constitutes less overwhelming way of seeking information that in 
the perspective of conducted research appeared to be also important in case of minor suicides. 
It is therefore the reason to recognize such findings as of paramount importance for the praxis 
of prevention activities. 
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Abstract 


The aim of the research is to clear up the necessity of the information and communication technologies 
(ICT) integration methodology, offered by author, in the household and home economic education. Studies 
with the ICT integration methodology, worked out by author, include: 1) possibilities of unassisted and 
intensive household, home economic and informatics mutual integration providing and development; 2) 
diversifying and improving of study methods; 3) extended application of ICT. Worked out ITC integration 
methodology was evaluated with analytic hierarchy process (AHP), by comparing defined criterions 
and sub-criterions coupled together in relation to set aims. According to global priority summary of 
experts, it is possible to conclude, that the highest total rating have alternative studies with the global 
priority vector of ICT integration methodology — 0.393. As well as compliance with study content based 
on criterions (0.321) and the effectiveness of studying (0.248) the first place takes alternative studies 
with ICT integration methodology. It means, that worked out and offered by author ICT integration 
methodology is necessary in household and home economic studies. 

Key words: [CT household and home economic studies, alternative, integration methodology. 


Introduction 


The newest information and communication technologies (ICT) take more important 
place in education. Since process of society informatization is irreversible- young generation 
will have to live in environment of informatization, therefore usage of information technologies’ 
(IT) methodology in education have to be improved. 

It is necessary in education to promote innovation to make education and training 
more flexible and open as well as to develop more effective relationships between providers, 
employers and guidance services. More interaction will promote more skills—based 
qualifications and ensure continuing and lifelong education and training for all. It is necessary 
in education to promote the development of skills, to develop the right mix of skills. Specific 
job related competences learned throughout education and training must be underpinned by 
interdisciplinary competences, especially ICT competences (Report by Expert Group on New 
Skills for New Jobs, 2010). 

B. Zwaneveld and T. Bastiaens consider that teachers should have following competences 
when they want to integrate ICT in education: 

1. Individual media-competencies — this includes the basic knowledge and skills the use of 
ICT, 

2. Critical media-competencies — this includes the skills to select critically the media in the 
teaching process of students. 

3. A lifelong learning competence — this means that teachers have to be aware of all the 
new technologies that are developed and can be integrated in the daily teaching and 
learning practice. 
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4. Educational-design competencies — this competence includes developing in a right way the 
necessary learning materials en didactical activities by means of ICT and new media. 

B. Zwaneveld and T. Bastiaens argue that until now too little time is spent on didactical 
formations to teach teachers to use ICT (Zwaneveld & Bastiaens, 2007). 

In the Netherlands some articles have been published about the use of ICT in teaching 
including a description of the ICT competences of teachers, for example P. Kirschner, I. Wopereis 
and P. Van den Dool (2003) and P. Hogenbirk (2006). 

P. Kirschner, I. Wopereis and P. Van den Dool made an overview of the professional 
competences of a teacher. With respect to ICT they formulated: 

e personal ICT competences: teachers in training should have basic skills in Office 
applications and applying these skills in communication; 

e ICT as mind tool: teachers should be able to use applications to support meaningful 
thinking and working; 

e ICT as pedagogical tool: teachers should enhance their knowledge, skills and experience 
in resource based learning and collaboration in digital environments; 

e ICTas teaching tool: teachers should know the educational possibilities and impossibilities 
of ICT; 

e social aspects of the use of ICT: teachers should not only be aware of ICT, but also 

deliberately use ICT (Kirschner et.al, 2003). 

A teacher is ICT competent in his professional development when he can plan and 
perform activities with the help of ICT, which aim at the development of his teaching in general 
and at the welfare of his student in particular. 

Currently big importance is attached to ability to integrate ICT in education therefore 
prospective teacher of Household and Home economics has to be able to know ICT and freely 
orient in world’s informative environment: to search, understand and classify information; to 
select and pick out necessary and useful from huge array of information and after that use it in 
practice, share with pupils to create new knowledge and skills. 

The investigated problem is development possibilities of study program Home 
environment and informatics in education (HEGITE) at use of ICT. 


Educational Alternatives of the Study Program HE&IIE 


The professional highest education bachelor study program HE&/TE was formed on 
the basis of academic study program supplementing with practical handicraft classes and field 
methodological practices in the end of each study year. On this study program HE&IIE study 
the prospective teacher of Household and Home economics. 

Analysing this study program is concluded, that the courses relevant to household and 
home economic as well as informatics are included in sufficient amount. 

For four academic study years total of contact hours at informatics study courses (for 
example: Computer Basics, Application Software, Computer Graphics, Classrooms Computer 
Networks, IT in Education, Data Bases) is same as well as at household and home economic 
study courses (for example: Composition and Colour Studies, Interior Design, Embroidery, 
Knitting, Crochet, Weaving, Wood and Metal Processing, Modelling). It means that the 
prospective teacher of Household and Home economics well enough know computer science. 

Evaluating the amount of credits in dedicated study courses included in study program 
HE&IIE is concluded, that 55.6 % from all study courses are professional dedicated courses — 
Drawing, Interior Design, Table Etiquette, Embroidery, Knitting, Crochet, Weaving, Modelling, 
Sewing (Majas vide un informatika izglittba studiju plans, 2011). That means it is necessary 
to use dedicated household computer programs at professional study courses of study program 
HI&IIE. 
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124 During working out dissertation, the author improve the content of professional study 
program HEHE, by offering the worked out ICT integration methodology. 


Educational Alternative — Studies with ICT Integration Methodology 


Directions to improve the quality of studies are: 

e unassisted and intensive household, home economic and informatics mutual integration 
providing and development in studies; 
diversifying and improving of study methods; 

e extended application of ICT (the carrying out necessary calculations for choice product 
to make, visualization and shaping of household product using the special household and 
home economic computer programs, current and final achievement control organizing in 
the household sphere etc.). 

Today it is necessary to work with such up to date technologies as videoconference, 
interactive blackboard and digital document camera, because the lecturer by using possibilities 
of these new interactive ICT will be able to attract attention of the audience and communicate 
in the highest level of communication, due to the interactivity of audio-visual possibilities of 
ICT. 

It is considered that it is possible to improve the effectiveness of the lesson in study course 
Household and home economic by using interactive blackboard, for example, in the planning 
of family finances or for conforming the clothing to corresponding style, or for shaping the 
design composition of room, that is possible to make in groups and to make comparison, or for 
composing of menu virtually in groups, when, for example, one group thinks out the menu, the 
second group virtually lays the table. After the completing of task, each student individually 
evaluates the corresponding of lying to offered menu, by using interactive response system. 

With the digital document camera, for example, using zoom it is possible clearly 
demonstrate how to tune the size of knitting needle to appropriate diameter of wool, or to show, 
how it is possible to embroider, for example, drawn-thread work or cross-stitch, as well as by 
dividing the screen in two parts, it is possible to make draft, leaving the draft in one side of 
screen and in the second side showing, how the actual final shape of draft develops. By help of 
the digital document camera or video camera, during household and home economic lessons it 
is possible to make video records how the product is coming formatted in specific theme, for 
example, in the batik lesson, dividing in three groups (tie, hot and silk batik). 

By help of different computer programs it is possible to show the content of Household 
and home economics in dynamic format, by mutual combining of text, graphic, diagrams 
(MS PowerPoint), video and sound effects (Movie Maker), making interactive control tasks 
of achievements (Hot Potatoes), drawing drafts and making compositions (Adobe Photoshop, 
Corel Draw, Gimp) as well as using different special household and home economic computer 
programs (Stitch Art Easy, Calling Knitting, MyCrochet, WeavePoint, Pattern CAD), that is 
provided for facilitation and acceleration of household product preparing works technological 
process. 

The ICT integration methodology was created, evaluated and compared with two other 
development possibilities of study programs: 1) studies with current methodology, 2) e-studies. 


Educational Alternative — Studies with Current Methodology 
Radical changes in the professional highest education bachelor study program during 
studies of nascent Household and home economic teachers are not foreseeable. 


In acquirement of study courses the problem-oriented approach and approach learning 
by doing are used; to nascent teachers improve their professional, social and methodological 
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competence during studies, and after that creative to use it in their pedagogical practice. Students 
have possibility to use study aids and study materials in e-format prepared by lecturers as well 
as to submit self-contained works to lecturers in e-mail format and get consultations, if it is 
necessary. 

For evaluation of study achievements different evaluating forms and methods are used 
according to aims, set in study course (seminars, tutorials, essay, self-contained works, tests, 
reflections). The lecturers use multimedia in study process. 

The study work is purposefully promoted to stimulate, promote and support the activity 
of student, self-dependence and cognition interest. Lecturer year by year ever realizable takes 
the role of consultant, organizer of discussion, and organizer of studies. 


Educational Alternative — E-Studies 


This environment exists on server and the users can reach system via internet browser. 
The lecturer by locating teaching materials in e-study environment, allows for students in due 
time introduce with them, in that way more time remains for discussions and talking about 
another similar problems. Therefore it is possibility to acquire the study theme deeper (Latvijas 
Lauksaimniecibas universitates e-studijas, 2011). 

E-study environment offers different tools to make the acquirement of study course more 
affectively. In e-study environment the lecturers have possibility to upload and publish the 
study materials that is necessary to study work or simply to store them, students can download 
different study materials as well as submit their self-contained works, it is possible to apply time 
limit, the deadline for submitting of these works. Lecturer can evaluate the work by looking it 
in e-study environment, create online tests or questionnaires for students that are possible to 
evaluate by mark. Student can see results in mark book in e- study environment. It is possible to 
communicate with lecturer, to clear up the thing that he don’t understand or to discuss learnable 
theme, in that way the feedback is developing between student and lecturer. Lecturer in his 
turn can make analysis after some testing and see in what questions students have been more 
mistaken as well as average mark or success level of the students of the given year. The location 
of study materials in e-study environment saves finances that are required for multiplying a 
distribution of study materials. 

The aim of research — to found out the necessity and importance for ICT integration 
methodology in household and home economic education as a whole and in study program 
AHEGIE in particular. 


Methodology of Research 


The improving of study program HE&/IE learning methodology with ICT integration 
methodology worked out by author was evaluated using AHP. 10 experts took part in research 
(the lecturers from Latvia university of Agriculture, Faculty of engineering, Institute of 
Education and Home Economics as well as students - nascent teachers of Household and home 
economics.) 

At first experts was introduced with ICT integration methodology improvement offered 
by author and three possible alternatives: studies with existing methodology, studies with ICT 
integration methodology and e-studies. After that experts, using relative relevance scale (Saaty, 
2000), mutually compare defined 5 criterions and 16 sub-criterions in pairs in relation to total 
aim, i.e. development possibilities of study program HE&IIE. 

To perform AHP have been developed following five criterions: 

© acquisition costs to realize study program with three defined sub-criterions — powerful 
computer hardware and internet costs, costs of specialized computer programs, and the 
costs of lecturer qualification improving; 
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e the time consumed for program preparation with three defined sub-criterions — amount 
of time to work out study materials, training of lecturers, and control of learning 
achievements; 

© compliance with study content with four defined sub-criterions — the international 
cooperation between education institutions, the stimulation of lifelong learning and 
deeper learning of students, development of professional, and social and methodological 
competences; 

e effectiveness of studying with three defined sub-criterions -development and improving 
of knowledge, skills and professional competitiveness, and stimulation of internal 
growth; 

e psych-emotional convenience of study program acquiring with three defined sub- 
criterions — the development of student personality, nonverbal and verbal communication 
with lecturer, and ergonomic of learning environment. 

Further in accordance to relevant expressions from AHP (Saaty, 2000), there was worked 
out calculations of priority vectors as well as definition of coherence index, to evaluate how 
the activities of expert corresponds to given method when he composed the table necessary to 
research. 

The processing ofall evaluations data of experts was carried out using MS Excel software, 
by calculating the average value of corresponding priority vector and showing it in graphic. 


Results of Research 


Initially the data analysis was carried out for each criterion by mutual comparison, and 
clarified for comparisons asking two questions: “Which is more important with respect to the 
criterion?” and “How strongly?” The evaluations of five criterions of experts are summarized 
in the Figure 1. 


Acquisitia costs The timeconomned Complkrcewith Effectzreress Poych-emotional 
to realize shady for program sbady cortert of studymg cormeniance of 
ogam preparation study program 
acquiring 


Figure 1: The evaluation of experts after mutual comparison of criterions. 


It is clear to conclude from the figure 1, that the highest rating have criterion compliance 
with studies content — 0.321. In the second place there is criterion effectiveness of studying — 
0.248. It means that all experts agree that compliance with studies content is the most significant 
criterion from other criteria. 
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The following analysis of data is the expert’s evaluation about development possibilities 
of study program HE&IIE. Each offered alternative (studies with existing methodology, studies 
with ICT integration methodology and e-studies) was evaluated according all sixteen sub- 
criterions (Figure 2). 


0,600 
0,500 + 
aie 4 
#0300 
0 
r 
Eo 200 1 
0,100 
0,000 A. A | ae ; Y = 
Acquisition costs to The time consumed for Compliance with Effectiveness Psy ch-emotional 
realize study program program preparation study content of studying convenience of study 
program acquiring 
mstudies with ICT integration methodology Z studies with existing methodology Ge-studies 


Figure 2: The evaluation of development possibilities of study program by ex- 
perts. 


According to criterion acquisition costs to realize the study program the highest 
evaluation received alternative studies with existing methodology with vector of weights — 
0.422. In the second place there are alternative e-studies — 0.294, after that follows studies with 
ICT integration methodology — 0.284. It is possible to explain such distribution by the fact, that 
for studies with existing methodology all necessary aids are delivered and acquisition costs for 
program realizing are not essentially. Also for e-studies it is not necessary to consume lot of 
resources; therefore this alternative is evaluated as the second. In return for studies with ICT 
integration methodology there is necessary to consume a lot of finances — both for purchasing 
of special household computer programs, and improving of lecturer qualification. 

According to criterion the time consumed for program preparation the highest evaluation 
again received alternative studies with existing methodology with vector of weights — 0.372. In 
the second place there is an alternative studies with ICT integration methodology — 0.338, after 
that follows alternative e-studies — 0.289. It is possible to explain such distribution by fact, that 
for studies with existing methodology learning and achievement controls materials are already 
worked out end in the case of necessity, there get improved. For studies with ICT integration 
methodology and e-studies there is necessary time for both learning and achievement control 
materials preparation, and lecturers training. In e-studies environment learning and achievement 
control materials will take more time than in studies with ICT integration methodology. In return 
more time will be consumed to prepare lecturers in special household and home economic 
computer programs that are provided in ICT integration methodology. 

According to criterion compliance with studies content the highest rate this time takes 
alternative studies with ICT integration methodology with the value of global priority vector 
— 0.429. In the second place there are studies with existing methodology — 0.293 and then 
follows e-studies — 0.276. Such distribution is because stimulation of students’ lifelong learning 
and deeper learning is going on with the ICT, because using of ICT comes more necessary and 
real more and more. 

According to criterion effectiveness of studying the highest evaluation again takes 
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alternative studies with ICT integration methodology with the value of global priority vector 
- 0.527. In the second place there are studies with existing methodology — 0.244 and in the third 
place there are e-studies — 0.228. Such distribution is because the development and improvement 
of knowledge, skills as well as development of professional competitiveness currently have 
been popularized by the possibilities offered by ICT. 

According to criterion psych-emotional convenience of study program acquiring the 


0,500 


0,393 


0,322 
a“ 0,283 


studies with ICT studies with existing e-studies 
integration methodology methodology 


highest evaluation received alternative studies with ICT integration methodology with the value 
of global priority vector - 0.376. After that follows alternative e-studies — 0.332 and then studies 
with existing methodology — 0.291. 

As the last one, the summary value of global priority vector was calculated, where the 
average values of corresponding priority vectors are showed (Figure 3). 


Figure 3: The summary of experts’ global priorities about development 
possibilities of study program HE&ITE. 


The highest total rate after all sixteen sub-criterions have alternative studies with ICT 
integration methodology with the value of global priority vector - 0.393, then follows alternative 
studies with existing methodology with the value of global priority vector - 0.322 and the third 
place based on experts evaluation takes alternative e-studies — 0.283. 

For criterions acquisition costs to realize study program and the time consumed for 
program preparation more preferable alternative is studies with existing methodology, because 
there is not necessary to spend time for preparing as well as financial resources to formation. 
In return, according to criterion compliance with studies content and effectiveness of studying 
in the first place comes the alternative studies with ICT integration methodology. It is possible 
to see in fig.1 that by making mutual evaluation of criterions, experts give the highest rate to 
criterions compliance with studies content and effectiveness of studying. 

It means that the worked out and offered by author ICT integration methodology is 
necessary in Household and Home economic studies. 


Discussion 


D. Wagner, R. Kozma, K. Hepp, S. Hinostroza, M. Laval, F. Rehbein, W. Pelgrum, 
N. Law are convinced that ICT, if properly integrated, have the potential to enhance the teaching 
and learning process (Wagner&Kozma, 2005; Hepp et.al, 2004; UNESCO, 2003; Pelgrum 
&Law, 2003). 

When ICT was introduced in educational institutions, teachers often got formations on 
how to use technology. Still today these kinds of formations are successful. 

G. Baars, A. Wieland, M. Van de Ven, K. Jager describes the organisational aspects 
and advantages of education with ICT — education independent from time and distance, also 
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the advantages to increase communication among students. Seven bases for ICT education 
were suggested: 

1) a better cooperation between students; 

2) active learning; 

3) direct feedback; 

4) better and more contact with teachers; 

5) possibilities to learn in different ways; 

6) contextual learning; 

7) a larger spread in different ways of teaching and learning (Baars, 2006). 

R. Kozma consider that ICT can be used to improve student understanding, increase 
the quality of education, and thereby increase the impact of education on the economy, also 
knowledge creation, technology, technological innovativeness, and knowledge sharing can 
contribute to the transformation of the education system and to sustained economic growth and 
social development (Kozma, 2005). 

The realization of self-education principle is especially important nowadays, because 
due to science and technique fast developing, knowledge acquired in education establishments 
quickly becomes out-of-date, and therefore it is necessary for non-stop updating and making 
them richer. To realize life demand, during study process lecturer must persistently stimulate 
students to self-contained work to acquire knowledge, to teach using of catalogues, internet 
searchers, home pages and other reference objects (Albrehta, 2001). 

The student is in the centre of education process, he is prepared to any task acquiring 
and memorizing that is interesting for him. Concentrating to student and his ability, lecturer 
approach to study process from the viewpoint of humanistic approach and organizes educational 
process, by using approach oriented to student (Bazens, 2008). 

Each student must acquire certain knowledge and skills and must be motivated to 
realize sustainable development during all life — in the family, school, high school and work by 
developing lifetime education (Zeltina, Glikasa and Karule, 2009). 


Conclusions 


Technology is part of the formation, but ICT competencies for teachers requires much 
more. Teachers are part of school-live. If ICT competencies have to be developed and shown in 
teaching process, the management have to develop a climate that encourages the high-tech-use 
in educational institutions, also students have to be encouraged to learn using high-tech. 

Education with ICT promotes a thematic and integrative approach to teaching. This 
approach eliminates the artificial separation between the different disciplines and between 
theory and practice that characterizes the traditional approach. 

It is necessary that teachers develop students’ ability of applying ICT in Household and 
Home economic studies and elevate students’ competitiveness in the digital era through high- 
grade diverse information about ICT using in education. 

Usage of ICT promotes individualization of study process which depends on qualification 
level, skills, individual peculiarities of acquiring learning material, students’ interests and needs; 
as well as it promotes students’ character of cognitive activity change to higher self-dependency, 
investigative activity and aspiration to independent self- improvement and self-education. 
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